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CHAPTER I. 



GAYTON HALL. 




T was well known in Moorgate- 



a large manufacturing town in 
Lancashire, that Sir Omrod 
Royston was one of the richest, proudest, 
and most pretentious magnates of that 
smoky, dismal, wealthy town. He was a 
large woollen manufacturer and shipper, 
whose industry and common sense almost 
passed for proverbs. He only cared to 
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visit people on a par with himself in 
means and position — valiant if unscrupulous 
traders of doubtful paternity and a limited 
knowledge of verb and predicate were wel- 
come if they owned town dwellings in the 
West End, unquestionable balances at their 
bankers, and had all the modern tricks of 
assurance and savoirfaire. 

The self-made man, strong, if unen- 
lightened, was universally respected ; he 
had taken an oath to be rich, and had 
kept it too, — his struggle with the world 
had been sharp and fierce ; nevertheless, 
he had won, and his fellow- townsmen were 
very proud of the man who had toiled in 
their midst, and been created a baronet 
since he gave a park to the people, and 
spent one year's income in entertaining a 
prince. Some of the events of his life had 
been romantic, and there was a mystery 
connected with his marriage that had never 
been completely solved. Who was Lady 
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Royston ? It is, after all, a womau who 
decides destinies. 

Sir Omrod disappeared from Moorgate 
for several months, giving out that he was 
engaged to a poor, orphaned girl — an 
officers daughter, and when he returned 
with his bride to Gayton Hall, evil-minded 
people whispered that the story of the 
orphan was a myth, and that Lady Roy- 
ston had once earned twelve shillings a- week 
as a weaver, and had worn a plain cotton 
dress and a coarse shawl, and that he had 
sent her away to be educated. Some, 
indeed, declared he was not married to 
her, as had been given out, and that the 
ceremony had been hastily performed after 
the birth of his son RoUo. They passed 
many years abroad — it being surmised that 
her ladyship^s health was very delicate ; 
and the time-serving scandal-mongers, who 
had caused those queer tales to be cir- 
culated, only remembered, on their return, 
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the magnificence of the Roystons' estab- 
lishment — the excellence of their wines — 
the perfection of their entc/urage. They 
went into raptures over Lady Royston, and 
protested she was a most devoted wife, as 
she accompanied her husband in a splendid 
barouche, and was never absent from him 
when he needed care and attention. With 
grace and elegance she held her own ; she 
was presented at Court ; and gave the most 
charming parties in Moorgate. She was 
much younger than her husband, and as 
his health grew yearly still more enfeebled, 
she resigned a considerable portion of her 
visiting, remaining at home with him. 
She avoided all close friendships — she 
owned no relations — and people were never 
sure if scandal had once hissed the truth 
concerning her origin. 

Sir Omrod was very proud of his posi- 
tion, for, while pretending to be a Radical, 
and to despise titles, in reality he gloried 
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in his own ; he had won where thousands 
failed : his actions contradicted his prin- 
ciples, as is often the case. 

Rollo Koyston, Sir Omrod's only son, had 
been abroad two years, when he received 
a letter from his mother, begging him 
to return at once ; and he had long re- 
solved to leave gay Calcutta, the City of 
Palaces, so that he should arrive in Eng- 
land about the middle of December. Lady 
Koyston was indeed expecting her son home 
to-day, when a large party was assembled 
round the dining-room fire at Gayton Hall. 
For of all things. Sir Omrod hated to be 
alone. Ill and broken as he was, he would 
exert himself to tell off* old jokes, and laugh 
his best when some fellow-sinner of the old 
school, approaching him with the easy famili- 
arity of an equal, since age had tamed him, 
would praise his wit, and fawn and cringe 
before the rich man, who knew he was fading 
daily, yet could not bear the thought of sign- 
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ing the new will his friend and lawyer, Philip 

Wilford, had lately been busy drawing up. 
Christmas Eve ! and a murmur of voices 

in the dining-room — and a feeble old man in 
the room above, — ^light, merriment, and smil- 
ing lips below — pain and weakness above. 
No wonder Lady Eoyston looked grave, and 
stole away from her guests, for the suspense 
of her son's arrival — the tempestuous weather 
— the grey mists outside — the slow-falling 
snow — the trembling shadows flung by the 
firelight on the walls, all combined to render 
her attempts at gaiety vain, and very fitful. 
" I've often heard of the old custom of 
telling stories on Christmas Eve," she said, 
addressing some distant cousins of Sir 
Omrod, who sat shivering like a covey of 
belated birds exposed to a sportsman's fire. 
" I don't know why I should feel so nervous 
to-night ; don't you think we could amuse 
ourselves by relating some anecdote relating 
to the Christmas season ? " 
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The relations on the opposite side of 
the fireplace, who had not enjoyed their 
visit at all, but hoped they were down in 
the rich man's will, sighed ; no romance 
or horror in their past careers had ever 
thrilled them ; but at last the poet of the 
family rose to his feet — a disappointed 
litterateur, with a fixed idea that he was 
a man before his age and wrote for im- 
mortality, and was snubbed by a race of 
cruel critics, who would only do him justice 
when he was gone. 

If EoUo were but here, was the cry of 
Lady Royston*s heart — while the poet's thin 
figure and long hair had already impressed 
the guests, for this was Moorgate,not London, 
and they were less cynical and bored than 
are those in the great metropolis ; and they 
whispered that he resembled the celebrated 
Claude de la Eoche, when he played the 
* Spectre-hunted ' at the theatre in Queen 
Street. 
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** In the whole of western Ireland you 
can find no roof so hospitable, no place more 
delightful, than the old castle of Ballandale," 
began the poet. *' There was excellent shoot- 
ing, quantities of game, well-trained dogs, — 
in fact, if you wished to cultivate le sporty 
you could do so to your heart's content. 

" And here resided Sir Hugh Macarthy, 
our genial host, and warm-hearted, liberal 
friend. I and a few others had received 
invitations written in his sprawling hand, to 
spend a few weeks with him in the shoot- 
ing season, and gladly indeed we answered 
in the affirmative, stored away the necessary 
articles of clothing in the recesses of a 
refractory portmanteau, and soon became 
birds of passage on our way to Irish terra 
Jirma. 

" We arrived late, after a bad passage, and 
Sir Hugh met us at the station, — showing 
us, after a time, a letter he had received 
with a coffin drawn on it, and containing 
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some alarming threats. Dinner over, we 
sat sipping our wine in silence — feeling, per- 
haps, a trifle depressed after what we had 
heard, when Sir Hugh suddenly jumped up, 
made hurried apologies for being obliged to 
leave us alone, murmured something about 
refractory tenants, and withdrew. 

" An hour passed. Deep-swelling gusts of 
wind arose ; the low of distant cattle, startled 
by the storm, fell on our ears ; the night 
and the fiercely-sobbing rain seemed to have 
mingled together in awful music, each tell- 
ing some separate tale of human agony. 

" At the end of the second hour we grew 
alarmed. Sir Hugh had not returned, and 
the storm was raging wildly. He was still 
weak, having but recently recovered from 
a dangerous illness : some accident might 
have happened. I summoned the servants. 
They told me it was nothing unusual for Sir 
Hugh to be out at all hours of the night ; as 
for the storm, he had braved many, and was 
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not likely to be alarmed ; but if I were un- 
easy, they would immediately depart in 
quest of their master. As they said this, I 
went out into the hall and opened the door. 
A ghastly sight met my view — blood every- 
where — " 

At this moment the poet paused, expecting 
to find consternation on every face, but just 
then a piercing cry issued from the chamber 
above, and the guests all leapt to their 
feet, forgetful of the tale, in consciousness 
of some dreadful tragedy under their own 
roof. 

Their first thought was of Lady Royston. 
Dismay and pity kept them silent : that 
peculiar hush, lasting but for the moment, 
when any sudden shock petrifies our senses, 
half riveted them to the room, and, almost 
before the astonished guests were aware of 
her absence. Lady Royston had rushed, with 
all the speed afiection and terror could lend 
her footsteps, to the side of the sufi*ering old 
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man she so truly loved, and they, listening, 
distinctly heard her voice rising in accents 
of fear and suspense as to the cause of the 
terrible cry that had rung through every 
ear like the wail of a dying soul. 

Several present soon followed. They 
found the master of Gayton Hall lying back 
on liis chair, a film before his eyes, and a 
ghastliness on every feature, that made them 
think their fear of death was a certainty, 
while Lady Royston hung over the stricken 
form, with an agonised intensity of grief that 
made those who gazed on her almost power- 
less to speak or ofibr assistance. Presently 
the hand clasped in hers fluttered with feeble 
life ; consciousness was returning ; the livid 
look on his lips passed away ; the eyes 
opened — with an eflFort, and drowsily, — yet 
still with sufficient intelligence to cause a 
quick rush of hope and joy all through the 
wife's frame. 

" I am very ill, Lettice," he said, feebly. 
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** Don't leave me ; — I think I should be better 
in bed." He tried to raise himself, even to 
smile in his pain, as he noted her wistful 
look. " My last warning," he said, gently ; 
"let the doctor be sent for — that pain was 
awful." 

A messenger had already been despatched. 
Hastily summoned from his comfortable fire- 
side this bitter Christmas Eve, with all the 
children round him, warm slippers on, and a 
steaming cup of tea by his side, the Moor- 
gate practitioner heartily wished Sir Omrod's 
sudden seizure had been delayed. Yet there 
was the satisfaction of knowing payment of 
his half-yearly account (hardly so modest a 
one as his other patients received) was not 
likely to be otherwise than prompt, while 
the faint hope of a legacy in the will of 
this dying Croesus was not altogether 
groundless. These reflections, and the 
sight of Sir Omrod*s comfortable brougham 
outside the narrow gate, made him resign 
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himself to his summons with becoming 
grace. 

The fire burnt brightly in the sick man's 
room, and lighted up fantastic shadows on 
the wall, together with the quaintly carved 
figures of the bed. The silken hangings, the 
heavy, useless ornaments with which it was. 
decorated, all his wealth and pomp, seemed 
to be staring him mockingly in the face, 
gazing at him with cold, pitiless eyes. He 
may have realised this as he lay in his 
pain, his hand clasping his wife's, and a 
solemn view of the eternal and evitable 
gaining on him wdth increasing power. He 
was so weak and faint that death struck 
him with no terror. A consciousness of 
gifts carelessly received, and a clinging 
afiection to the woman with whom his 
life had passed, were his principal sensa- 
tions ; he would kiss her hand from 
time to time, calling her the dearest 
blessing his life had known. And now 
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the doctor had arrived, and stood by the 
sick man's bedside, his fingers on the feeble 
pulse, answering Lady Eoyston's questions 
in a low, quiet voice, and marked atten- 
tion in his face. 

Sir Omrod was lying very still, when 
coming round to Lady Eoyston, the doc- 
tor whispered some words into her ear, 
at the sound of which Sir Omrod started 
up, and muttered something with uncon- 
trollable agitation and earnestness. 

He had heard the name — ah, yes ! he 
had surely heard the name — he would 
never see his only son again. The cruel 
sea was retarding his progress, and the 
father's eyes would be blind on his boy 
when he came. He was in the past again, 
and EoUo, a child, bringing him home 
school-books, or telling him some boyish 
trick. He felt choked with the reinem- 
brance, and his chest heaved with emotion. 
He turned on his side, thinking of Rollo 
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in every phase of his life, and at last 
came one crowning, overwhelming fear, 
that conquered all other remembrance. 

Ah, God ! had he known — had he only 
known that he was so near death — but 
why had Philip Wilford delayed their 
meeting, pleading illness and other ex- 
cuses ? Why not have warned and reasoned 
with him on the danger of delay ? 

'* I must see Wilford — I must," he kept 
repeating. " Oh, Lettice ! send for him 
— urge him to come to me. I cannot die 
without seeing him. Merciful powers, 
hasten his approach ! KoUo, my son, my 
son, you must be saved ! I could not rest 
in my grave if I thought they could hatch 
any plot to rob my boy of his inheritance — 
I could not rest in my grave ! " 

All this spoken at intervals, wildly and 
incoherently, startled Lady Eoyston, so 
that she forgot the doctor's orders, and 
flung herself down by his side. 
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"Dearest^ we luive sent foe Philip Wil- 
foid, but wKat grieres, wliat tortures yon 
now?" sKe nmrmured. "Eollo will soon 
be home. Ton wid see tifm ac^ain.* 

"Yon don'^t know all tliat^s at stake," 
he filtered. "Wilford iikVLSk come to me; 
he promised he would be here to-nighL 
Ah, it's not isr\ sorelT he wiU keep his 
word." 

The hours grew into the night Christ- 
mas Day had dawned, nshered in by the 
joyous carol of children's voices ; snow lay 
in great white masses on the ground. Sir 
Omrod was sinking fast — was, indeed, quite 
unconscious — only moaning restlessly in his 
sleep broken fragments of the past, while 
the man he so prayed to see was travelling 
to Gayton as fast as Sir Omrod's fleetest 
horses could make their way. 

Will he arrive in time ? That was his 
conjecture as he shivered against the velvet <^ 
lining of the carriage, holding his watch in 
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his hand, eagerly viewing every turn of 
the road— a man long past. the prime of 
life, with handsomely marked, coldly classi- 
cal features, and deep, restless dark eyes 
that could read a character at a glance. 

Carriage wheels quickly approaching, the 
clatter of horses' hoofs, hurried steps on 
the stairs, an exclamation of thankfulness 
and relief from Lady Royston, and Philip 
Wilford, Sir Omrod's lawyer, entered the 
room. 

" I am not too late ! " he cried, his eyes 
glancing anxiously around. "Sir Omrod 
lives ? " 

He was very pale as he approached his 
friend's bedside and bent over him, and 
muttered a few words in his ear, clasping 
the dying man's hand with every semblance 
of regard. But Sir Omrod never spoke. 
Only once he opened his eyes, and as 
they rested on Wilford, an imperceptible 
shudder ran through him. In that glance 
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were entreaty, fear, reproach, strangely 
blended. 

" Too late," muttered Lady Eoyston, 
oh, too late ! " as the dying man's gaze 
rested on her, and his lips moved dumbly, 
as if entreating pardon. 

** He was always so good to me, so true 
and generous ! " she cried, sinking on her 
knees by his side. " My dearest, my best 
loved, good-bye, good-bye; and you will 
wait for me, and I shall not be long." 

**And Rollo is not here," said Philip 
Wilford coldly, taking out a copy of Sir 
Omrod's unsigned will. 

So the poet's story was never finished, 
and Omrod Armitage's span of life had 
ended here on earth, but the thread of 
his uncompleted history was taken up in 
those higher spheres where the soul lives 
for ever, and the mortal puts on im- 
mortality. 



CHAPTER 11. 



SIR ROLLO ROYS TON. 




HEN Sir EoUo arrived in England 
his father had been laid in his 
grave above a week ; his mother 
was entirely prostrated with grief, and 
could hardly lift her head from her pillow 
— fainting away constantly, and unable to 
speak above a whisper. Sir RoUo thought 
very regretfully of the dead man who had 
ever been so kind and indulgent a father 
to him. He was a good-uaturcd, fearless 
sort of man, with very little depth of 
thought or intense feeling. He had always 
tried to remain cold and untouched in his 
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affaires de cceuVy believing women would 
be sufl&ciently fascinated by his position 
and appearance to be won without any 
extra exertion on his part; and he cared 
little for the Haidee and Zuleika type of 
beings, who long to sit at a man's feet 
and offer him all sorts of homage. He 
was too conventional for those poetic souls : 
he belonged to Moorgate, had an aspiring 
disposition, and was the only son of a 
" risen " man. 

So when an earl's daughter in Calcutta, 
Lady Laura Dalrymple, a poor, proud 
woman of fashion, a little broken down in 
health, looks, and spirits, who had long 
battened on hope and high family codes, 
and starved on them, glanced favourably 
at the rich man's heir, Sir EoUo told him- 
self he could not do a wiser thing than 
propose to and marry her. Therefore he 
brought home a wife from the City of 
Palaces, a woman with a rather hlase moral 
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sense, and spoiled by adulation, — a delicate 
iceberg, who had nearly ran away with a 
penniless major at a wealthy rajah's re- 
ception, but just paused in the nick of 
time to make the major take to hard 
drinking, while she netted Sir EoUo. Dis- 
appointments are the lessons of Providence, 
to teach us that we must not expect every- 
thing our own way in this world. But 
the major never took kindly to this sort of 
tuition. 

"I must tell my mother about Laura,'' 
Sir EoUo murmured, as he paced his dress- 
ing-room floor, while the disconsolate widow 
wept floods of tears. " Nothing will roiise 
her from her misery like the knowledge 
that I am married, and hope to soon place 
a grandchild in her arms. Feeling is all 
very well in its way, but if she goes on 
fretting like this, she'll very soon follow my 
father." 

So as Lady Royston's maid was taking 
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her mistress a cup of chocolate, Sir Rolla 
drew the tray from her hands, and went in 
alone to his mother. 

"Try and drink some of this," he said, 
kindly, standing by her side; "and try 
also and rouse yourself from this stupor. 
Do, for my sake, mother." 

"Day by day," she said, faintly, "the 
darkness seems to thicken around me, and 
during the long night hours I lie awake, 
tortured and trembling, wishing for morning, 
* while my heart rends me, and my body 
endures.' " 

Sir Rollo was silent. What could he say 
in reply to such anguish as this ? 

" Crushed by grief, prostrated by bodily 
suffering, I have had no friend near me to 
comfort me with a kind look, or the touch 
of an affectionate hand. Ah ! my son, you 
will never know my misery ; and there was 
something my darling wanted to say — 
when the lawyer came — he struggled to 
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speak ; and there was also scynyething he 
dreaded.'' 

" Something he dreaded ! " re-echoed Sir 
EoUo, now deeply interested, since it might 
affect himself. " What could it have been? " 

"He feared Philip Wilford. Ah! that 
look of reproach, of entreaty, in his gaze. 
Shall I ever see it ? " 

" The fact is, you re utterly over- wrought 
and hysterical," said Sir Rollo gently. 
" You imagine things. To be sure I don't 
like Wilford : I never did, — a rascally at- 
torney I always thought him ; a hlasS man 
of the world, too, who coveted my father's 
wealth and means ; but never mind about 
him now. I am going to tell you some 
news that will startle you — ^good news too. 
I am — I am married." 

" Married I Rollo ; and to whom ? " 

" To a lady of high rank. Lady Laura 
Dairy mple. She is coming here to see you 
to-day." 
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And Lady Laura, who had written to her 
major pages full of flourishes about filial 
duty and dressmakers' bills— whose dreams 
were of diamonds and velvet, power and 
vanity, was to now play the part of a 
comforting angel, — she who had never 
known a sorrow, or been otherwise than 
light-hearted and gay. Her favourite 
literature consisted of the stories in the 
Family Herald, because it was cheap ; her 
sentiment was at zero ; her intellect of the 
safe, womanly character that can only grasp 
the small facts of daily life. 

" You are married ? " cried Lady Royston. 
" At last — actually married ! " 

** Very much so. At Calcutta, by special 
licence. She used to flirt, you know — they 
all do in India — and she used to lace in 
so, her heart was affected ; she is delicate 
still, she wants care." 

**Go and bring her to me," said Lady 
Royston, yielding to an impulse; "go at 
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once. I long to see and embrace your 
wife. I will love her as a daughter." 

"Dearest mother, you were always so 
good," said Sir Rollo. 

He had heard all those horrid rumours 
about the weaving and the thick shawl 
and the bead necklace, and other disagree- 
able details, — ^he wanted to introduce some 
indisputably blue blood into the family. 

"Take the carriage and fetch me your 
wife," murmured the invalid, sipping her 
chocolate. "I will make an effort to rise 
and receive her. Pray God you may be 
happy." 

Sir Rollo retired, glad of the success of 
his suggestion. He drove to the Grand 
Hotel in Moorgate, where Lady Laura was 
at present staying. She was sitting in her 
robe-de-chambre writing some letters when 
her husband returned. She held out her 
hand and received a conjugal embrace with 
aristocratic nonchalance. 
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" So bored here — so awfully bored," she 
began, glancing at herself in a mirror. 
"And have we done with tears and emo- 
tion and all that ? — my nerves could never 
bear worry. How is your mother ? " 

" She has sent me to fetch you, Laura ; 
she is longing to see you. I think your 
arrival will be a tonic, both mentally and 
bodily." 

*' Moorgate is a wretched place ! It will 
kill me, I'm sure. What blacks — what 
people — what noises ! I miss the Indian 
servants so. I quite long to scold some 
one. I used to throw my books and brushes 
at them when I was angry. Here they 
would take a summons for assault out 
against me, wouldn't they ? " 

Sir EoUo laughed. 

" She's a playful little pet," he said, car- 
essingly, pinching her ear. "Of course, 
Gayton Hall is very dull now, so soon after 
my father's death ; the servants in mourn- 
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ing, and the escutcheon hanging on the 
wall — ^it depresses even me." 

"Must I dress at once?" asked Lady 
Laura, rising to ring the bell. "My 
mourning does not fit well ; it never suited 
my complexion : deep crimsons and russet 
browns suit me best." 

" For heaven's sake don't lace in any 
more," said her husband, longing for a 
smoke ; " never mind your waist ! " 

But her ladyship smiled at him as an 
inane, foolish creature, not to be regarded 
since he was her husband ; and summoning 
her maid, they tortured the poor ribs and 
compressed the narrow chest and jammed 
the heart up as high as it could decently 
go, — and she never saw the old man with 
the scythe watching her with a smile of half 
pity and derision as she measured her nine- 
teen inches and thought how convenient it 
was to be as supple at thirty as a young fir- 
tree in the second year of its growth 1 
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Sir Bo!!o was iniaed veiy piond of his 
wife; bis courtesy and aSectioa were uni- 
Teisaflr frai5«ed and admired. With a 
hand.^ome woman of fashion to display his 
wealth to the best advantage, and nndis- 
pnted master of a fine property, who wonld 
not envv him ? 

Her figure, draped in satin or velvet, was 
lovelv enough to satisfy the ma^^ exigeatUe 
of modistes, — the diamonds that would 
encircle that fair throat, or those slender 
fingers, were some of the finest gems money 
could purchase. And this beautiful, ele- 
gant, accomplished creature could be gazed 
on rapturously through a wildemess of 
golden candelabra and epergnes, ferns and 
orchids, every night at dinner, with the 
same society smile on her lips, the same 
unoriginal remarks to enchant his ear, so 
long as she bore his name, and forgot all 
the promptings of that reckless, penniless 
major in the background. 
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All women of this type are a kind of 
mountebank, for they would make the 
world believe they are far superior than 
they are in reality, and when they fascinate 
men, they laugh to see what tools they are 
to be pleased with such toys. If men only 
protest, profess and forswear themselves, 
they are wildly happy, for to be flattered 
by men is their chief delight ; and whether 
their admirers' words are true or false, they 
care nothing, so long as they appear in 
earnest. However Lady Laura, with her 
light auburn hair and exquisite complexion, 
was only after all what nature made her 
and art improved — a creature of sense and 
frivolity; life too surely teaches us that 
sentiment is weak, and romance a folly, 
which we should despise ; and she had 
married well, and buried her past. 

Lady Royston was sitting up in her 
chair, supported by pillows, when her 
fashionable daughter-in-law arrived ; and 
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Lady Laura felt a little in awe of the dignified, 
grey-haired lady, whose grief was real and 
not assumed — anything real worried her : 
she hated tragedy. 

** Welcome, my dear, to my son's home," 
Lady Royston said, in her warm, noble way, 
lifting her serious, beautiful eyes, as she 
clasped Laura in her arms ; " you will be to 
me a beloved daughter, and you will comfort 
my son in his deep aflliction." 

All this was very sombre and lugubrious 
to so brilliant and butterfly-like a creature 
as Lady Laura ; nevertheless she kissed 
Lady Royston very charmingly, and spoke 
beautifully and touchingly about Sir Rollo, 
and her papa in India, so that she quite 
fascinated her mother-in-law, who felt that 
the small, neat, delicate features proclaimed 
a true, thorough-bred origin, while her smile 
never threatened to deepen the tiny lines 
around the corners of her eyes— -or reveal too 
much of the terribly even rows of pearly teeth. 
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** I knew you two would be friends," 
said Sir KoUo, relieved, and witnessing 
this touching meeting. 

"More than friends, my son-she is my 
daughter," said the elder lady; *'and I 
don't wish Laura to be dull, and share out 
depression. I shall do my utmost to regain 
composure, and not be so selfish as to weary 
you both with my sufferings." 

So it ended in Lady Laura taking up her 
abode at Gayton Hall ; and she was kind 
and genial to her mother-in-law, who was 
really attached to her; and all the local 
grandees and merchant princes of Moorgate 
discussed the news of Sir KoUo's marriage 
over dinner-parties and at luncheons, as if 
there was something mysterious in a family 
that kept its marriages dark. 

By degrees Lady Laura revealed herself 
to Moorgate, and gave a series of magnifi- 
cent receptions ; and the elderly and youth- 
ful virgins, who had angled for Sir Kollo, 
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and practised up his favourite songs against 
his return, sighed and shook their heads; 
and sentimental ditties about roses, fetters, 
floral offerings, and " Teach me to forget " 
and " Wake, dearest, wake," were replaced 
for lively Italian bravuras, full of weak, 
sugary sweetness, which they murdered, 
and made their papas, who had still a 
weakness for tea and toast in the kitchen, 
declare that if they paid a guinea a lesson 
for dear Kate, or Mary, or Sophie, "they 
really oughter leave such heathenish squeals 
alone ; " for the local magnates of Moor- 
gate were very much self-taught, and many 
of them "cadgers" by instinct as well as 
training. 

Poor Lady Laura ! How her little ears 
must have burnt as they discussed her 
beauty, her sang froid, her perfectly- 
lacquered refinement and Parisian polish 
— so quiet, so cold, so unimpulsive ! Her 
" form " was exquisite. Did Sir Rollo ever 
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unburden mighty commercial secrets to her 
confiding breast ? Did she share with him 
the anxiety of those colossal enterprises — 
those risky speculations for which he was 
so famous ? 

As years passed on, and a little daugh- 
ter called Lady Eoyston " Grannie/' it was 
remarked that poor Lady Laura's waist 
grew smaller and smaller, her complexion 
more ethereal, her temper more acid, her 
appetite more fairy-like. For that lovely 
creature had a temper, and could stamp her 
foot as well as frown when her maids 
strength failed to draw in her ribs to the 
required size. Her little daughter Lily 
was therefore a good deal with her grand- 
mamma, who adored her and petted and 
spoilt her ; and when unpleasant scenes 
took place, as they will do in the best- 
regulated families, Lily would say, — 

" Papa scolds mamma, and mamma cries, 
and then papa goes away, and eats no lunch, 
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and sends for me to ride my pony by his 
side, and he digs his large horse with his 
spur, because he is cross with mamma. 
Poor papa ! " 

For the child loved her father best, and 
understood him ; and, when she was sent 
away to a London school, clung more to her 
father than her mother at parting ; for 
Lady Laura was too well powdered to be 
kissed, and Lily was afraid she would spoil 
the costly sable tails of her mamma's long 
jacket if she wetted them with her tears. 

And one day, when she was about fif- 
teen, as she was preparing her French, the 
governess came to her, and taking her 
gently aside, told her they had sent for 
her, and that her mother was dangerously 
ill, and gave her a letter from her grand- 
mamma, preparing her for the worst. And 
Lily travelled with Lady Laura s confiden- 
tial maid by an express to Moorgate ; but 
she never saw her mother alive again. 
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Inflammation had attacked Lady Laura 
in a vital part, accelerated by the tight- 
lacing, to which she really fell a victim ; 
and she made her husband promise, for 
Lily's sake, that he would never re-marry ; 
and the poor fellow promised anything and 
everything to comfort her. 

But promises to the dying are often 
fleeting ; the unseen soon cease to haunt 
our memories ; shadows have no hold on 
our daily life. He had always expected 
his wife would die suddenly, as her heart 
was seriously afiected, and he had never 
loved her so passionately as to make him 
feel life was worthless without her. He 
had Lily and his mother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached : he was also a little in 
love, and for the first time in his life, with 
another woman, so, altogether, he behaved 
very creditably at this trying time, and 
kept up wonderfully at the funeral, and, as 
Lily threw herself into her grandmamma's 
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arms and sobbed wildly at the loss of her 
mother, he said the most beautiful and 
touching things about religion and the 
future, that quite startled Lady Eoyston, 
who had never given him credit for such 
depth of feeling. 

"I have got you, grannie,'* said Lily, 
in her tender, clinging way ; " I never 
want to leave you any more. We will be 
always together ; but to think I never said 
good-bye to mother, and she was angry 
when she last wrote to me'' 

She tried hard to hush her sobs, her face 
pressed close against her grandmamma's. 
That her mother had not forgiven some 
girlish fault or carelessness, stung her now 
to the quick. 

" I'd rather she had hurt me and kissed 

« 

me after, than have gone away and never 
known how I loved her. She will never 
know now." 

"My darling, she knew," said Lady 
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Royston soothingly ; " her last thoughts 
were of you. * My Lily — God bless my 
child/ she said, and you will try and please 
her. You will do all that she wished — just 
the same as if she were with us still." 
Lady Eoyston never let Lily return to 

the London school, but had competent 
governesses and masters for her at home, 
and they worked and read together, and Sir 
Rollo by degrees recovered from the* blow* 
He put his wife's superb jewellery, laces, 
and dresses away without a tear, selling the 
Venetian rose-point she had so prized, and 
found a small prayer-book in her wardrobe 
— ^the gift of the major, with rose leaves 
in the centre, and some Tennysonian verses 
on the fly-leaf. 

" Poor Laura ! so she had her little epi- 
sode ! " he said, with a cynical shrug. " No 
wonder she was bitter ; but a major on half 
pay wouldn't have suited her at any price." 

Love comes of itself — and we can no 
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more help it or account for it than we can 
for life or death. 

A wise man and philosopher was Sir 
Eollo Koyston. He longed for more per- 
fect harmony in life, for a more conge- 
nial companion ; the peace that springs 
from contentment with our surroundings, 
a sense of sympathy, the sweet- winged joys 
born pi imagination and fondness had never 
vet been his. 

But he had seen his ideal, and Ladv 
Laura had departed at a most convenient 
time. Nothing, indeed, had ever become 
her more, he thought, than her exit from 
the world. Sir Eollo used to say he 
always could get everything he wanted, — 
these light-hearted fellows, with clastic 
consciences invariably do ; and Fate had 
now kindly removed her whom he had 
ceased to value. He made no mental notes 
about his fellow creatures ; he was incapable 
of deep suffering, for his thoughts were 
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superficial, and the awful aolitude that 
surrounda every living soul was undis- 
turbed by any of his pangs. Only at times 
he was annoyed by certain eccentricities in 
the mauoer and mood of his father's lawyer, 
Philip Wilford. What was the secret his 
father had carried unspoken to his grave ? 




CHAPTEK III. 




LANCELOT WILFORD. 

*''Clear sammer has walked forth 
Unto the cloven sward, and she has talked 
Full soothingly to every mated finch." 

'ANCELOT WILFORD, the law- 
y.er's only son, was at present 
away from Moorgate ; a traveller 
in bright foreign cities, — now a wanderer 
in the sunny realms of Spain, or else a gay 
idler on the Parisian boulevards — a friend 
also of several choice specimens of la haute 
gomme, who made him their second at duels, 
and asked his opinion as to what was chic 
and what was not ; and raved at the severity 
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of Conseils Judiciaires, and were more or 
less over head and ears in debt. He was a 
handsome, listless, young Englishman, with 
nothing to do ; for his father s only love 
and ambition were centred on his son, — his 
boy's happiness the sole object of his life to 
achieve. Not that he wished him to dis- 
tinguish himself in any way, but to be 
happy, and enjoy life without a care. Time 
enough for Lancelot to work, he would say, 
in his loving folly, that really was detri- 
mental to the young man's future. Time 
enough for him to marry and settle down, 
and be a gentleman of property, and cease 
sowing those wild oats, the second crop of 
which did not, however, seem forthcoming. 

So Lancelot was, at this period, only a 
drawing - room favourite, the hienvenu of 
boudoirs very much a la mode, but never 
a frequenter of gambling hells, — a petted 
child of fortune ; in short, a fldneur, with 
plenty of time hanging often heavily on his 
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hands. He had a passion for music and 
the drama, — ^but had no intrigues with any 
pretty grisettes or danseuses^ or insane 
cravings after any neighbour's wife. 

He understood the sentimental, kindly, 
insincere natures of young Frenchmen, and 
liked them because they were unaware of 
their insincerity, — it all amused him ; and 
the Duchesse de la Roche Gallifere and the 
charming Countess Delages were delighted 
to welcome him in their opera-boxes, and 
hear his opinion of the latest confection of 
Worth ; and Lady Arabella Fetlock, the 
divine Diane chasseuse, who so often 
nearly broke her neck in the hunting-field, 
and rivalled the Empress of Austria in her 
leaps, was glad to find him by her side on 
his lean, fleet thoroughbred, that went over 
gates and stone walls like a bird, and 
seemed as languid and indifferent as her 
master after the feat. And he had a cer- 
tain kind of grandeur and self-scorn which 
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pleased them. He took their imagination 
captive, and thus won their homage. 

So he played the grand seigneur very 
comfortably and creditably, and would have 
made an excellent young country gentle- 
man, with twenty thousand a-year, a pack 
of hounds, racers and yachts, and fair 
estates, a villa in Italy, and a hotel in 
Paris. He loved the sea, delighting in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, the lonely 
Pacific seas, the sunlit isles of Greece, the 
pleasure and brightness of Continental cities. 
Any place but Moorgate — any surroundings 
but those of his native town, and Lancelot 
would be at rest. 

" Here I am positively back again in the 
old place," he was saying, throwing himself 
in one of the easy-chairs in the library, 
"and everyone seems strange and cold to 
me. What on earth, now, is there for a 
fellow to do ? Smoke, I suppose, and 
saunter out and play pool. I don't like the 
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women here. They seem to carry the con- 
sciousness of their money about with them ; 
and after passing one's best days in half the 
capitals of Europe, how can one reconcile 
one's-self to the monotony of Moorgate ? 
Well, I suppose Fm a radically selfish 
beggar ; but I do miss the dear Duchess, 
and Camille, and all the rest of me5 amies. 
Ay di mi ! it's deadly dull ! " 

As he spoke all this aloud to his cigar, 
the sound of carriage-wheels caught his ear, 
and he looked out of the window to see Sir 
Rollo and his daughter Lily descend from 
their barouche. He went out at once to 
meet them, for he was an impulsive creature, 
and had not seen Lily Royston for a year. 
And as he stood bareheaded at the gate, 
and glanced at his fair visitor as the summer 
wind lifted the clustering masses of short, 
golden-brown curls on her forehead, he saw 
how she. had altered in this last year. There 
was greater depth and sweetness in the dark 
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blue eyes. Do girls prejudge everyone and 
everything ? he wondered, as she gave him 
her hand a little coldly. Had she heai'd 
of some of his foreign escapades ? She wore 
a dull, creamy-white dress, with pale blue 
trimmings at her neck. Her hat was simple 
and girlish. No trace of any ostentation 
or display could be found in Lily Eoyston. 

"A hearty welcome to you, Lancelot," 
said Sir Rollo, in his full, cheery voice, 
as they all entered the house. " And how 
are you, — and how long, pray, do you mean 
to stav in Moorgate this time ? " 

The smile and welcome were pleasing, 
although a subtle ear might have caught a 
shade of patronage in the tone. 

"It depends," said Lancelot; **my 
father's health has lately been indifferent, 
and I knew that he wished me to be 
with him." 

"Well, we are all very pleased to see 
you again." 
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Lily had not yet spoken ; she had flushed 
slightly as Lancelot came forward. Why 
did it seem so difficult to speak ? Ah ! 
why should she feel so strangely happy ? 

"I see your father at the dining-room 
window," went on the baronet, glancing a 
little anxiously at Philip Wilford. " I want 
ten minutes' conversation with him. You 
must amuse my daughter in the meantime." 

He walked towards the door and opened 
it, meeting Philip Wilford in the hall. 

" So I am to amuse you. Miss Royston," 
said Lancelot, with a smile. " How must I 
begin ? Last year we valsed eight times 
together, and we rode to Burnley together, 
and I was always dropping in for billiards 
and dinner at Gayton Hall, to the evident 
disgust and annoyance of my ame damnee 
Stephen Kendal. By-the-bye, how is poor 
old Steve ? " 

**I believe he is all right," said Lily 
quietly ; " very gloomy at times, you know, 
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— but that's his nature. Perhaps he's a 
genius." 

" Geniuses are nuisances. The fact is, the 
poor fellow has deep feelings, and believes 
none care for him — all the result of a bilious 
temperament and life at Moorgate. Who 
could be gay here, — but I am to amuse you, 
am I not ? it's my positive tiuty. Shall I 
show you some coloured photographs of 
Venice I have just received ? — and here are 
some really capital engravings ; you know I 
have a considerable collection. Look at 
these, they may help you to wile away 
the time." 

It only, for her, passed too quickly. To 
see him again — to find him apparently 
unchanged after all these months of absence 
— the vague, unintelligible happiness his 
presence afforded her, as if they had the 
same sympathies and tastes — ralmost dazzled 
her by its mystery. 

" If you don't mind coming to my little 
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study," said Lancelot, after she had ex- 
amined the engravings, "I can show you 
a varied collection of art treasures, bric-k- 
brac, and quaint antiques." 

She rose, and as she followed him she 
heard her father s voice and Mr Wilford's in 
conversation as she passed through the hall. 
It was a quaint, old-fashioned entrance 
with a broken stag's horn over the hat- 
stand, and a dingy look on everything ; the 
only pretty object to be seen was a large 
case of ferns Lancelot told her he had 
brought home with much care ; while just 
beyond this, curled on the faded mat, was 
his magnificent dog Creusa. So Lancelot 
led Miss Eoyston to a little room at the 
back of the house — it could hardly be called 
a study, as books were not plentiful — it was a 
sort of " den " of his, he told her laughingly, 
where he kept all sorts of strange medleys — 
" And as I only returned two days ago," he 
went on, " it is sure not to be very straight." 
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He found some drawings and the coloured 
photos, after a hurried search, under some 
dusty volumes of Alfred de Musset, Sully 
Pi-udhomme, and Victor Hugo. The win- 
dows of the room looked out on the de^ 
serted garden, and an ambitious branch of 
a blighted cherry tree rocked itself dis- 
mally to and fro on the sill ; there were 
sorde birds singing on a lilac tree beyond, 
and a few pigeons flew off the stable wall. 
It was not picturesque or pleasing in the 
least, this queer little room, but the tint of 
the summer sky through the dirty panes, 
the streaks of sunshine playing fantastically 
on the walls, illuminated it with brightness, 
and gave a special beauty to all it con- 
tained. And Lily also watched the reflection 
of the soft, hazel eyes and careless smile, 
which of themselves were sufficient to 
gladden all around. Meanw^hile Lancelot 
exhibited his photos of Venice. 

" How much I should like to travel 
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about ! *' the girl cried, clasping her 
hands ; " how very, very beautiful all this 
♦must be." 

Struck with the eagerness in her tone, 
Lancelot glanced at her critically. Was 
this childish enthusiasm real, or only a dash 
of coquetry ? Of late he had grown a little 
cynical — apt to distrust fair and artless 
exteriors. Lily might lately have learnt 
that simplicity in nun's veiling and 
wild flowers, instead of satins and rare 
exotics, was decidedly more attractive. 
She had now taken off" her hat, and was 
leaning her chin on her hands, staring at 
the picture. 

" You will never like Moorgate," she said, 
pushing it a little aside, and looking up at 
him with the light still on her face ; '• and 
I don't wonder at your distaste for it, after 
those beautiful — those dazzlinor cities." 

No ! she was not changed, this time 
Lancelot believed the genuine artlessness 
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of her soul, — the eyes had lost their thought- 
ful, dreamy look, and truth, purity, and a 
new-born enthusiasm shone from their 
depths. Lily Eoyston, with all her wealth, 
position, and girlish freshness, was as simple 
and unsophisticated as any contadina in the 
lovely land he had just quitted. He glanced 
at the rounded head and knotted coil of 
hair, at the drooping lashes shading the 
eyes he knew could not deceive, with a 
genuine, brotherly admiration for her un- 
afFectedness. She had forgotten all about 
the expected dance and her verbal invita- 
tion to Lancelot ; she was thinking of 
what his life would be among these fair 
sceues, and wondering how long he would 
tolerate the gloom of Moorgate. Eeautifill 
visions went before her eyes, — deep forests, 
sheltered in gloom, boundless tracts, in- 
accessible mountains, snow-clad valleys, 
Alpine peaks, sunlit rivers, — she saw them 
all, and that enchanted picture, painted by 
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love, blotted out the matter-of-fact present. 
If it could only last for ever — ^this won- 
derful, bewildering dream of another life. 
She awoke to reality by hearing her father's 
voice calling to her from the dining-room 
door. Philip Wilford was standing by 
his side, a Times newspaper in his hand, 
and wearing a velvet cap, thrown sideways 
on his head. 

" Then you will come on the twenty-first," 
Sir KoUo was saying to Lancelot ; , " Lily's 
party, mind ; and, upon my word, I don't 
know what surprise the child has got in 
store for her friends, but this party will be 
different to any we have yet had." 

Here old Mr Wilford raised his eyebrows 
and nodded to Lily, — he was always in- 
different to his visitors. 

" Your father is undecided," Sir RoUo 
continued ; " is it not so, Wilford? But 
these young people delight in a dance." 

*'At our time of life, Sir RoUo, one is 
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apt to grow a little indiiFerent to so charm- 
ing yet so fatiguing an exercise." 

" It will be my birthday," Lily pleaded, 
standing by, delighted and blushing ; "I 
forgot to tell you of it before, Mr Wilford," 
she cried, catching the lawyer's hand. " Pro- 
mise me you will come." 

" We will see, my dear," he said, kindly, 
while his black eyes looked quickly up at 
Lancelot. " Come some other day, Lily, 
and we will decide then." 

"It is time we were going home," Sir 
EoUo said, looking at his watch. "I see 
the horses are round ; good-bye Wilford ; 
pray don't come out, you will take cold. 
Lancelot, we shall expect to see you 
soon ; " and waving his hand, he fol- 
lowed his daughter and Lancelot down the 
steps. 

Lancelot Wilford watched the occupants 
of the carriage, till the distant wheels were 
no longer visible ; he shaded his eyes with 
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his hand, and then sauntered slowly into 
the house. 

" A nice, simple little creature," he mur- 
mured ; " still as innocent and guileless as 
when we last parted. She has that rare 
fascination, without which, to my mind, no 
woman can be thoroughly' delightful — the 
charm of sensibility that blends with every 
emotional memory." 





CHAPTEE IV. 

A NEW VENTURE. 

"Thou demandest what is lovel — If we feel, we 
would that another's nerves should vibrate to our 
own — that the beams of their eyes should kindle 
at once, and mix and melt into our own — that lips 
of motionless ice should not reply to lips quiver- 
ing and burning with the heart's best blood." 




IE EOLLO ever tacitly resented 
the lawyer s manner to himself, 
and as he drove back to Gayton 
Hall with Lily, he was very silent. His 
love for that other woman, whom he had 
long admired, had found as yet no utter- 
ance ; he thought it better, for Lily and 
his mothers sakes, to remain unmarried; 
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but to-day, with summer in the air and the 
gardens all ablaze with beauty, he began to 
think he had been foolish to defer the hap- 
piness that after all might be waiting for 
him. The girl was poor — very poor — 2l 
doctor's daughter, with no birth or preten- 
sions of any kind. Well, he had had enough 
of the aristocratic langour and extravagance 
of Lady Laura, — one of a large and needy 
family — he would take good care they did 
not live on him or eat him up, — with 
worldly parents (why will rich men always 
dwell on the latent worldliness of harassed 
parents, unable to make both ends meet). 
And he ? well, he was not in his first youth, 
but surely a princely suitor, uniting the 
magnificence and splendour of wealth with 
the ethics of a Chesterfield, the sentiment 
of a Sterne, and the savoir faire of a 
Brummell. But how would Lily like a step- 
mother, and what would his aged mother 
say to Beatrice Arnold ? 
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" Lily, my love," said Sir RoUo, hitting 
the more willing horse a sm'art cut on the 
neck, " are you fond of Beatrice ? Do you 
thiuk she has a — has a good temper ? " 

**When she's not awfully worried, papa, 
over bills," said Lily thoughtfully. "Of 
course, if a girl has to wear shabby dresses, 
and go without her dinner, or sometimes 
make buns and sandwiches do, why it is 
irritating, is it not ? " 

" I must say I should swear like a Trojan 
if I went without mine," laughed Sir RoUo. 

" She s wonderfully clever at art needle- 
work, papa, and she does lovely coloured 
crayon heads, — a preternatural Moses, you 
know, discovered by a princess in a very 
short dress ; and Jephtha's daughter baring 
her throat to the knife — ^horrid things, I 
think." 

" So do I, Lily ; but still, if she has to go 
out as a governess — " 

"Ah, that alters it, of course. And now 
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I want to talk to you about the ball, papa. 
We must get all the invitations sent out at 
once." 

He glanced at her critically. At seven- 
teen years of age Lily was not a strikingly 
pretty girl. She would never possess one 
tithe of her mother's beauty ; she was 
rather pale and slight, but the fount of 
sensibility in her eyes created a strange 
fascination ; her hair was thick and fair — 
she wore it in the approved Langtry knot, 
that suited the nymph-like head, small and 
well defined, like that of Clytie or Ariadn6. 
Her form would dilate under the vibration 
of any strong mental emotion ; but usually 
she was calm and sweet-natured, and hardly 
suspicious enough to be on guard against 
the world and intriguers. 

" We expect the Glovers to dinner to- 
night," he said, after a pause. " Has it ever 
occurred to you, child, that I might wish to 
marry again ? " 
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For the moment Lily was stunned and 
pained, and turned pale, then recovering 
herself, she said, quietly, — 

" If it were for your happiness, papa, we 
should be glad, grannie and I ; but don't 
fall in love with Anastasia Glover, she's so 
dreadfully fast and flippant." 

" Anastasia Glover — not exactly ! Why 
she's forty if she's a day — a sour old maid 
— no, not exactly ! but never mind who it 
is for the present, Lily — here we are at 
home." 

They dashed up to the hall door as old 
Lady Koyston, who was at the window, 
w^ent into the hall to welcome her darling. 

'' I have seen Lancelot," whispered Lily ; 
" he's not at all altered — just as charming 
and kind as ever, — and he's coming here 
with his father on my birthday." 

" I don't like Philip Wilford," said Lady 
Koyston sadly ; " neither does my son." 

** But you like Lancelot — who could help 
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it ? " asked Lily, passing on to her room. 
^* It's no use denying that, grannie ; he's so 
different from all the young men in Moor- 
gate. Why, Stephen Kendal is a perfect 
Goth to him, and so grumpy and disagree- 
able." 

Sir EoUo went at once to his library, 
flung the windows open, and leaning over 
the sill, scented the sweet summer air, and 
thought of the girl he loved. Fancy writ- 
ing Beatrice a love-letter ! Instead of tell- 
ing her about the servants or horses, Paris 
dresses, and London scandal, and who were 
going to be divorced, or were ruined — things 

that had enchanted Lady Laura — he would 
soar into the realms of poetry and romance. 
As he stood there, the hum of myriads of 
insects — the low ripple of the distant foun- 
tain, mingling with Lily's young voice above 
singing an air from "La Somnambula" 
— ^the faint movement of flowers, lulled to 
ecstasy by the warmth and light and sound, 
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all stole over his senses with bewitching 
power. And why should not he, amid all 
this vitality and freshness, enjoy ? He liked 
to be reminded of the fact' of his love, and 
Beatrice's possible adoration. Why should 
he not summon pleasure to his side, and woo 
her as a fair mistress ? He looked back im- 
patiently on his past — with so many years 
lost — and felt a touch of youth in his veins 
and pulses, amounting almost to fervour. 
He would defy age and its eflFects, and fling 
dull care to the winds. And then he 
thought of his dead wife — of his promise 
to her on her death-bed. He almost 
fancied her cold pale eyes were watching 
him with mockery and derision, saying, — 
" No fool like an old fool. She would 
marry you for your money.** 

He looked at himself in the mirror. 
Iron-grey hair, a few crows'-feet around his 
eyes, a slight stoop — a broadening across 
the shoulders, but no plainness, nothing 
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repulsive were reflected there. Then know- 
ing his daughter was now in the garden, and 
longing for companionship, he stepped out 
on to the lawn, and saw at the end of the 
terrace a slight figure, a coil of golden- 
brown hair, and the dull, creamy white 
dress, with its blue ribbons, which he knew 
to be Lily s. She was sitting on her low, 
favourite seat, her dogs by her side, reading 
a book, some roses in her lap, and sprang 
up to meet her father. 

The only thing that disturbed his com- 
placency, was whether Beatrice might be 
too eager to accept him ; and it is the fruit 
that hangs high up above their reach, and is 
nearly unattainable, that men long to grasp ; 
not a common little bunch of grapes, or a 
plum they have only to rear themselves 
on tip-toe to possess. He wanted to talk 
about Beatrice, who was his daughters 
friend, and who was supposed to adore Lily, 
and had painted a study of her head in oils. 
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Lily had been thinking of her father's 
remarks about re-marrying, and was rather 
grave. 

" I hope, my dear, I have always made 
you happy," he said, recalling his promise 
to Lady Laura. 

Sir Rollo had often wondered if Lily had 
as yet a penchant for anyone in Moorgate 
— if she were entirely heart whole. People 
gave Sir Rollo credit for ultra-refinement, 
but when Sir Omrod bought his paintings, 
books, statuary, china, and works of art, it 
was hinted that he did so to increase his 
own grandeur, and also that they could be 
sold years hence for more than he gave for 
them ; he had been essentially a busi- 
ness man, but Sir Rollo, with his Eton 
education and foreign wanderings, was 
far above any sordidness ; he was very 
clever and studious, they said, forgetting 
that a man may be too prosperous to go 
in for study. 
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"Perhaps I am too happy," she said, 
evidently surprised at his sentiment ; 
" bei^dldered with so many blessings, which 
I don't deserve. Oh ! yes, papa, you 
have done all to make my life a perfect 
paradise." 

He had been a most indulgent father, 
allowing her carte hlanche for every 
expenditure. 

" Little pet," he murmured, as she seized 
his hand ; nevertheless, it was difficult to 
mention Beatrice. "You may have won- 
dered, Lily, who the lady was I alluded 
to on our homeward drive," he began, 
and noticed her rising agitation. " She 
is very dear to me — she is young — and 
beautiful." 

"Is it — is it Beatrice?" faltered Lilv, 
sifrprised at her words, and yielding to a 
prolonged sigh. 

" Yes, my darling, it is. I have cared 
for her a long time — longer than you know. 
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When I rescued her on the ice last winter^ 
and carried her home, faint and insensible in 
my arms, and met the first glance of her 
eyes as she shivered and awoke to life, I 
have felt an irresistible longing to have the 
right to claim her as my own. A new 
venture, child, but it must be made." 

The tears filled Lily's eyes. Her father's 
heart belonged to another. Beatrice, some- 
times so gloomy and disdainful, with her 
proud mockery, disagreeable sneers and 
asides, would reign at Gayton Hall; and 
she, who was to have been a governess, 
would be her stepmother. Not that Lily 
begrudged her father this new joy that 
might be coming to him — only she feared 
that Beatrice would never love him for 
Jdmself. 

** I have vegetated too long here," he 
went on quickly; "we must have a gay 
season in town, — our house in Eutland 
Gate shall be re-decorated and re-furnished, 
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-^it will be better for you to see more 
life." 

He almost wished that his daughter was 
engaged to an eligible young man ; he feared 
there might be scenes later on between the 
girls. AH men are selfish, and he would 
rather live alone with Beatrice, who was by 
no means a foolish doll, but had a will of 
her own. 

Lancelot Wilford was not particularly 
wealthy, but he was a consummate gentle- 
man, and if his daughter loved him, he 
would raise no serious objections to the 
match ; or even Stephen Kendal, wealthy 
and respectable, would not be an ineligible 
parti. 

" Is Beatrice expected at dinner to- 
night ? " he asked, his heart beating at her 
name. 

Many had angled very perse veringly for 
Sir RoUo, but golden fish do not rise to 
every fly. 
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** Yes, papa. I believe she has arrived. I 
saw her father's dog-cart at the door just 
now, and she is no doubt waiting in my 
room for a chat." 

" Then suppose you go to her, child, and 

leave me to my thoughts; but mind, not 

one word to her of what I have hinted to 
you." 

'* Poor grannie ! " sighed Lily, as she 
crossed the lawn ; " she will feel it most." 

Sitting on a low couch by the open win- 
dow, Beatrice had watched Lily's approach, 
the wind tossing at will the leaves of au 
open book, as her glance wandered over the 
lovely gardens, Lily had been very kind 
to Beatrice, and she had stolen her father s 
love. 

Beatrice Arnold was a magnificent crea- 
ture, with powerful eyes and thick, black 
hair and eyelashes, and a perfectly correct 
manner. She was rather shabbily dressed 
ia a thin black silk, cut open at the neck, 
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at which was pinned some roses ; and at 
night the revelation of her beauty was even 
more striking and dazzling than in the day. 
The colourless skin, seen in bold reUef 
against her ebon hair, gleamed with magical 
splendour when her complexion changed tints 
under the glow of waxen lights ; a face that 
a Velasquez, a Tintoretto or Luini would 
have longed to paint, bestowing on the deli- 
cate lights, shades, contours and expression 
the idealised power of the master-touch. 

And the sunset clouds melted into 
the sombre twilight shades, casting curious 
shadows on the rippling waters and foun- 
tains ; the stately birds, that added to the 
picturesqueness of the scene, had two by 
two ascended the broad marble terrace, and, 
as Beatrice noticed their brilliant plumage 
and supposed vanity, she sighed — ^remem- 
berins: that " fine feathers make fine birds." 

" At last ! " she cried, nodding to Lily, 
but not rising to receive her. " I was getting 
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just a little tired of being alone ; been turn- 
ing skirts all the afternoon, and making 
butter-scotch for the children." 

There was a troubled restlessness on her 
face. She was so tired of the slow wither- 
ing of her provincial life. Lily did not kiss 
her as usual, and the subdued thoughtful- 
ness of her manner did not pass unnoticed 
by Beatrice. 

" Lily, how very cool we are ! What's 
oflfended her Koyal Highness ? " asked 
Beatrice mockingly, pinning some acacias in 
her dusky tresses, and resembling a haughty 
Spanish beauty. ** Can't afiford real flowers, 
so I stole these out of your conservatory, 
darling. I hope they won't fall to pieces 
and dissolve in the soup. Are you not 
going to kiss me ? What's wrong ? " 

" I have a headache," said Lily ; " one 
cannot be very merry when that's the case 
you know — can one ? " 

" I have heard all about vour visit to the 
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Wilfords to-day, my dear ; every one's talk- 
ing of it. Lancelot has come back after a duel 
or something — and only fancy, I once thought 
of him for a whole week after the hunt ball ; 
and I made my own dress for it too, tarlatan 
at tenpence a yard ; but that was not love — 
only a girls caprice ; ah, girls are such idiots !" 

" At any rate you are cured now— or soon 
will be," said Lily, petting her little dog 
Fido to hide her emotion. She was so 
sure Beatrice would accept her father, and 
she mistrusted her motives in the past in 
feigning affection for herself. 

" Oh, yes ! scratches like those soon van- 
ish. Lancelot has long been forgotten, and 
now I prefer Stephen — ^there is more strength 
in him — so don't be jealous. Why, how 
we're blushing, and how particularly inter- 
esting and pretty it makes us, to be sure." 

She patted Lily's shoulder and passed her 
arm round her waist. Beatrice had very 
muscular fingers. 
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" The Glovers, from Fernham, are expected 
to-night," said Lily, changing the subject, 
and withdrawing from that loving embrace. 

" And poor Anastasia is in love with Sir 
Kollo," laughed Beatrice; "but I'm afraid 
it s all in vain. * She never told her love, 
but let concealment, etc/ What a bore 
that young woman must have been, to be 
sure, to her friends and acquaintances." 

" No, Anastasia has no chance, you know 
that." 

Beatrice laughed again, and drew an 
acacia languidly through her fingers. 

'* To be — or not to be ? " she murmured. 

Then the Glovers' carriage dashed along 
the avenue up to the door — Anastasia and 
her over-blown beauty in rich brocade, a 
patch on her chin, poppies in her hair, 
smirking at Sir John, her mother, and the 
butler (who has his eyes on her, and knows 
her little game) appeared delightfully self- 
satisfied. The dinner dress is trhs de 
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collet^ — too much so— it leayes nothing to 
the imagination or the tulle. 

" She won't do," said Beatrice, with a 
shrug ; " it's all very well to put on the 
artless girl business ; and artificial curls and 
other dodges are very wonderful — ^but a 
shrivelled neck spoils the whole concern." 
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CHAPTEK V. 




ACCEPTED. 

" We are born into the world, and there is something 
within us which, from the first instant that we 
live, more and more thirsts after its likeness.'' 

[IR EOLLO was leaning against the 
mantelpiece of his costly draw- 
ing-room as his daughter and 
Beatrice entered. . Lady Glover and Anas- 
tasia were in animated converse with Lady 
Royston, who preserved her health and 
spirits in a marvellous degree, and was a 
perfect specimen of dignified, beautiful old 
age. Anastasia put up her glass to criti- 
cise Beatrice, who was perfectly unmoved 
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by the chilly inspection, and then glanced 
at Sir KoUo, and was amazed at what she 
saw written in his expression. Anastasia's 
cheerful badinage sunk to zero, and she 
snififed her smelling-salts. All the vanities 
that constitute the paradise of her type of 
woman seemed to gather into a fleeting 
crowd. Beatrice kindly sat down by her side 
— dear Anastasia's skinniness made such a 
delightful contrast to her own ^veltey well- 
developed charms. Beatrice had a peculiar, 
but by no means impressionable tempera- 
ment, and the baronet's daughter had never 
been the object of her admiration. 

" You have been visiting London, have 
you not, Miss Glover ? " Beatrice said, 
beginning the conversation. " What 
do you think of the Shakespearian 
revivals ? " 

" They are charming, and the house was 
crowded," said Anastasia, with a slight lisp ; 
"but I must confess Shakespeare rather 
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bores me. If we lived in the century he 
wrote in, and wore the same dresses he 
meant his characters to wear, and we were 
all given to passionate declamation and 
tragedy and exhausting emotions, it would 
seem more natural." 

" Your ideas of artistic requirements are 
very severe," said Beatrice, yawning. *' I 
don't care much what the play is, if I get 
a good seat in a box or stalls. There will 
come a rapid end to Shakespearian plays," 
she ended, prophetically. "When a few of 
our best players are gone, I don't know any 
rising men to take their place. Give me 
Sheridan for real enjoyment." 

Anastasia detested having to dig up ideas 
unconnected with Paris dresses and em- 
broidered plush, weak ballads, and water- 
colours — ^four subjects her brain could easily 
master ; and Beatrice had a vein of satire — 
a mocking and dangerous wit — disturbing 
to her digestion before dinner, so she was 
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silent ; and Beatrice preferred her rebuffs to 
her chatter. 

•'The fact is, my dear Sir RoUo," Sir 
John was now saying, " you're hipped ; you 
want a change." 

" Oh ! that this bad quarter of an hour 
would end," thought Beatrice, and sighed. 
She had ironed out her little sisters' dresses 
this afternoon, on the rickety parlour table, 
and she was hungry. 

How beautiful she was — how grandly she 
moved and spoke, and how becoming were 
acacias hovering above an enchanting little 
ear, thought Sir RoUo. Yes, he loved her ; he 
meant to win this bright, glorious creature. 
Let ugliness pay the penalty of obscurity 
and poverty by all means ; but beauty — 
never. And to do beauty justice, she 
generally manages to fall on her feet and 
hold her own. 

" A change is good for everyone," echoed 
Lady Glover, who always played the dutiful 
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parrot to her spouse's remarks, and was so 
dark she resembled a crow amonsr canaries. 
" Lily here looks pale, I think." 

'* We shall be off to the seaside soon," Sir 
KoUo said, looking hard at Beatrice, who 
blushed creditably. 

She had the faculty of blushing and 
w^eeping whenever she liked to call upon a 
show of emotion, and was an actress by 
nature, with the safe temperament that is 
never nervous or over wrought — the very 
woman for society — to recognise her own 
value, and to keep people in their places. 
Then dinner was announced — it was only a 
friendly affair, and Sir Kollo gave his arm 
to Lady Glover, who wore a plum -coloured 
moirey and a large white cap with an eaglet 
at the side, and remembered how many 
times her dress had been saluted about the 
shoulders with lobster sauce, bread-crumbs, 
and champagne, sincerely trusting the stains 
did not show. Sir John had been a naughty 
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speculator in his time, who had flown his 
kites neither wisely nor well, and mort- 
gaged every rood of land to the hall door, 
and now, by strict economy, tried to keep 
himself unspotted from the world, and on 
good tenns with wealthy neighbours. As 
he only lived to eat, and was like a prize 
ox, minus the ribbons and floral wreaths, he 
applied himself dutifully to his entree^ with 
his table-napkin tucked under his chin. 
The truffles were not gutta-percha, the 
vegetables dry^ and the wines were of the 
best, so he quite enjoyed himself, lying 
patiently in wait for the good things that 
were to follow. 

" Are you interested in this bazaar that is 
being held in Moorgate ? " Sir Eollo asked, 
bending forward and addressing Beatrice. 
"Are you slaving at pin-cushions, babies' 
socks, and footstools, Miss Arnold ? " 

" I ? what an idea ! I loathe bazaars,'! 
said Beatrice, with her superb, defiant look. 
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" I always get snubbed because I can't keep 
on begging. I begin all right, but people 
seem to eye me coldly. Then I lose heart, 
and when I take in my earnings they say, 
* Is that all ? — why, you are a failure.' " 

" A failure ! " he repeated, in a low voice, 
as the champagne went round a second 
time ; " you don't do yourself justice. If 
you offered me a strawberry, I'd pay five 
guineas for it, if you wished." 

Beatrice smiled, and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" Compliments from you. Sir EoUo ! — I 
ought to be vain indeed ; but as you are 
strong, be merciful, I implore." 

" Bazaars ! " cried Anastasia, pricking up 
her ears ; " they are such fun. People pay 
anything for the eatables, don't they ? Cups 
of tea and ices go ofi* the best." 

" I fear we are very material," said Sir 
RoUo, tossing off his wine. 

He would learn his fate to-night. Beatrice 
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knew tliis man was at her feet — her slave, 
governed by a glance, and despised him a 
little, for she wanted a master ; and, if 'she 
shrank from sternness, knew it fascinated. 
She little guessed his was a long-cherished 
love, as she thought of the Venetian mirrors, 
the ornamental tiles and rugs, the exhibition 
clocks (all chiming musically, as if they 
formed a small orchestra), the Chinese vases, 
the splendid curiosities and Indian embroid- 
eries. As he stole quiet glances at her 
from time to time, brandishing his white 
hands before his guests, he fancied she was 
not unmoved. He had a trick of display- 
ing his long taper fingers, and the superb 
diamond ring encircling one : he had as 
great a passion for jewellery, and contempt 
for simplicity, as one of Disraeli's heroes. 
A five-hundred guinea diamond riog was 
worth exhibiting, and he was a Moorgate 
grandee. He knew, with inward satisfac- 
tion, how lesser lights dressed at him, copied 
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him, vied with each other in adulation, 
looking up to him as a shining star in the 
commercial world, a model of transcendent 
integrity, honour, and virtue. And the 
man was virtuous, for he had never been 
severely tempted ; and the half world in 
Moorgate were under a cloud, and did not 
study the axiom of Burke. . He was never 
led away by imagination. Other rivals, at 
whom he sneered, might burn for Parlia- 
mentary distinction and renown, seeing 
nought but the glory of the career, heedless 
of the whips and stones, the thorns and 
briars bestrewing the path leading to politi- 
cal fame ; but he had too much sense and 
discernment to fling money away on that 
up-hill road, and was averse to curry favour 
with tradesmen, or to bribe agents, laughing 
at the empty vanity and folly that did not 
disdain employing any dirty means to gain 
the desired end. 

Meanwhile the ladies had retired to the 
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drawing-room, and Lady Royston beckoned 
Lily to her side. She, too, had understood 
what that new fervour indicated in her 
son's manner, and the look of triumph on 
Beatrice's face was also a revelation. 

" Suppose we play a game at chess, Miss 
Glover ? " said Beatrice, opening the board. 
" We are all to amuse ourselves as we like ; 
sans ceremonie, you know, at Gayton." 

" Certainly ; only I'm such a wretclied 
player.'^ 

" Then I'll remove my queen," said Beat- 
rice, a smile about the proud, full lips. 
** Papa taught me some capital moves." 

" So I should think," murmured Lady 
Royston to Lily. " She means to marry 
your father." 

Good chess-players are invariably success- 
ful in life. Who can combat the wiliness 
and craftiness of their moves ? Who can 
fathom the motives, the feints, the shrewd- 
ness, the apparent artlessness with which 
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tliey sometimes lose, only to make a more 
fatal advance ? Beatrice adored chess : it 
was her element. 

" My poor knight gone ! " cried Anastasia, 
after ten minutes had elapsed, moving her 
queen rapidly over several squares ; " and 
the castle doomed ! How can simple little 
pawns be so threatening ? " 

" Your king is in danger," said Beatrice, 
wishing the gentlemen would appear. 

She had bought some very sentimental, 
" telling " sono^s, and she knew that she 
sang well. 

They played on again for another quarter 
of an hour, when the door opened, and Sir 
John managed to steady himself into a seat. 
The poor, dear man had been enjoying the 
port, and fancied the coflfee had made him 
bilious. 

**I can — I can hardly see you, my 
love," he said, addressing his wife. *' There 
seems a mist before my eyes — all bile. 
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Now, what were we discussing ? Ah ! I 
remarked that the money we yearly sink iu 
law to keep people honest is as much as 
many foreign states possess; and I also 
said that Dickens went in sometimes for 
Liberal cant and caricature — ^but Sir EoUo 
won't have it ! " 

When Sir John appeared in the light of 
a political economist, or a literary critic, he 
was a spectacle for gods and men to won- 
der at, and generally rather far gone. In 
the present instance the old port had told 
home. Lady Glover moved nearer him, 
and wisely changed the subject. 

" Is that an eaglet in your cap, then % " he 
cried, in a crescendo. " Thought so. Now, 
why the deuce do ladies wear birds in their 
hair ? A bird on the table — a bird in the 
hand — a bird in a field, or a bush, if you 
like— ah ! ah ! ah ! " 

Sir Eollo stood by Beatrice, watching the 
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"I really don't know what, to play!" 
cried Anastasia, dropping her handkerchief, 
and giving a little jump. " Please tell me, 
Sir EoUo." 

" Look to your castle, and move the 
bishop," suggested the host. 

Anastasia s golden bangles jingled as she 
endeavoured to save her castle. Beatrice 
glanced up sweetly at Sir EoUo, as if thank- 
ing him. 

" Checkmate ! " she cried, wedging the 
king in a corner; and Sir Kollo muttered, — 

" By Jove ! that's smart, and the queen . 
gone too. Enough of chess ; let's have 
some music now. * For Ever and Ever,' my 
favourite song," pleaded the baronet. 

"It's rather stale, isn't it, Sir Kollo? 
But still, if you wish — " 

The next moment she was at the piano, 
her deep contralto notes falling on his ear, 
and he dreamily turning over the leaves of 
the song. 
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Anastasia saw that all was lost. Her 
sparkling ballad would play second. " Time 
Was " had a rather melancholy significance. 
She felt very cross and irritable. The lan- 
guid, quiet insolence of her rival goaded 
her most. She hated everything and every- 
body — her mother, who had often enjoyed 
an apoplectic sleep when she played her 
pathetic sonatas and nocturnes ; her father, 
who had told her her arms were too angular 
for the harp; and yet she had slaved v<t 
music. The piano was kept " going " for 
hours daily ; she had occasionally paid a 
guinea a lesson to the celebrated Signor 
Pippo, with an oily sweetness of manner — 
the one singing-master at Moorgate, whose 
account of his lyric successes at ** La Scala " 
electrified his provincial believers. They 
little knew he had once kept a dancing 
academy at Shoreditch— sixpence admit- 
tance — and owned an ice-shop in the 
Tottenham Court Eoad. Many of his 
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pupils were in love with him, mistaking 
large-eyed greed for soul. 

" Here was Beatrice," reflected Anastasia, 
*' poor, self-taught, ignorant, delighting Sir 
RoUo, while she was left out in the cold." 

Beatrice w^as revelling in her triumph 
even as she sung. Luxuries appealing most 
thoroughly to the senses, a perfumed life 
of adulation and idleness, receptions, garden 
parties, Paris dresses, a presentation at 
Court, flirtations in rose-tinted boudoirs, 
a house in London, carriages and horses, 
the possession of which she had ever 
envied Lily, all would be hers. How 
she longed to show the people of Moor- 
gate that she, poor and despised, could 
play the grande dame to perfection. 

**Your voice affects me strangely," Sir 
EoUo muttered, as Lady Glover, also seeing 
all was lost, rose to leave, like a general 
quitting the field with grace. 

" Do play us something first, Anastasia," 
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said Lily, who noticed her chagrin and 
mortification. 

" Beethoven is often a failure before 
drawing-room listeners. They prefer music 
hall songs," said Miss Glover haughtily ,* 
" besides, it is late." 

" Don't leave us yet, Miss Arnold," whis- 
pered Sir RoUo. " Your parents will not 
be uneasy, will they ? " 

" I wonder pa hasn't sent the dogcart for 
me," said Beatrice, with a shrug. 

How beautiful are large upturned eyes, 
to be sure ! 

" If you will allow me to see you home 
— do. It will give me such pleasure." 

He touched her hand, but it did not 
thrill her. He meant to set all his doubts 
and fears at rest to-night. Surely all the 
dreadful wear and tear of poverty, as typi- 
fied in her home, would strike her with 
aversion and dread? And when Beatrice, 
in her sealskin hat and crimson shawl, stood 
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in the hall, and raised the suspicions of the 
old butler that ** the artful miss was setting 
her cap at master," he thought of the time 
when his eyes might be always gladdened 
by that lovely apparition in his home. 

" Anyone can see she will accept papa," 
said Lily to her grandmamma, after they 
had set out, as she sat on a low hassock at 
the old lady's feet. '* Dearest grannie, this 
is serious, is it not ? " 

**She is beautiful and worldly, and he 
adores her* He never loved your mother, 
Lily. Yes, we must reconcile ourselves to 
the change. He has given me several hints 
lately on the subject." 

Lily's eyes were dim, but she was silent. 
She knew Beatrice was worldly to a fault. 

A prosaical gentleman, not usually given 
to romance, must always endeavour to avoid 
being ridiculous. Sir Eollo walked by Beat- 
rice's side wondering how to begin his 
appeal, and resolved to drop the ordinary 
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melodrama adopted by lovers. He could 
hardly flatter himself there was much en- 
couragement in her manner ; but Beatrice 
was not a soft, timid, womanly creature, 
awed by a glance ; she was wise in her 
generation, tameless and unsubdued. She 
" measured her man." 

• " You may be surprised at my offering to 
see you home, Miss Arnold," he began, 
hoping she appreciated the deep honour 
he was conveying. 

** Perhaps you have repented it?" she 
said, brusquely. ** If so — return. I, can 
fin J my way alone." 

" Beatrice, that is unkind." 

She threw back her head a little, and 
locked her hands together. Surely the 
offer was coming ? 

" I have something of great importance 
to say to you — of vital interest* Beatrice, 
I love you." 

She walked on much quicker now, and 
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he trotted along by her side, while the 
shaken acacias in her hair fell to the ground 
— her mood held the passion of mingled 
bitterness, contempt and scorn for all her 
triumph. This wooing lacked something, 
she felt so cold and hard, even as he tried 
to take her hand. 

" May I kiss you, my angel ? " he asked, 
as she paused, her lips quivering. " If you 
knew how I have longed for this moment. 
If you let me kiss you, I shall know that 
you will accept my hand, and later on be 
my darling, beautiful wife." 

What ,a fool the man was, thought 
Beatrice, loathing his kisses. But after all 
where was the harm ? she could stand one 
or even two, but more were intolerable. And 
let men remember that women who ar^ 
indifferent to the last embrace dislike 
them ; they endure it because maybe they 
cannot help themselves ; habit, necessity, 
the fact of their being wives, make them 
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submit, but the shuddering aversion is 
there. For the woman who loves would 
fain cling for ever, and feels a morbid 
dread, a dull sense of being forsaken, after 
the last kiss is given and good-bye is said, 
if only for a day. 

" Marry you ! " echoed Beatrice, hoping 
to keep him to the point. 

They were passing down a quiet lane, 
with only the moon, to watch them, and 
not even a solitary policeman or poacher 
ready to dodge them or to laugh behind 
a hedge or tree. 

"Yes, marry me," he repeated, emphati- 
cally. " You need never return to the old 
life of drudgery and care, but your every 
wish shall be gratified. I will do all in 
my power to make you happy. Your little 
sisters shall have a good education and be 
advanced in life : your brothers come into 
my office." 

** They will say I sacrificed myself for my 
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family/' thought Beatrice, overpowered with 
the weight of coming glories, and the family 
gush that was awaiting her. She pictured 
poor Mioa and Fanny and Nell selling their 
discarded clothes to the wretched old woman 
in Kose Street ; of Charlie, Esau, Will, and 
Georgie offering patched trousers at three- 
pence a pair, and cursing the sleeve linings 
of their old great-coats, all these cheerful 
recollections rushed through her mind. And 
they used to say that if one wanted to be 
contented one had only to look at those below 
one in station, to think what ihxxt old woman's 
life was. But she had always imaged the lives 
of those above her, and suffered from ennui 
and disgust at most things. She was very 
glad she had forgotten Lancelot Wilford, and 
was not too dreadfully spoony on Stephen, 
She meant to be guided by common sense. 

"You are very good to think of my 
family, Sir Eollo," she said, gently, " and 
I accept your offer." 
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" You love me, then ? " 

Beatrice faltered "Yes," reflecting that 
falsehoods of this kind were as necessary 
as political evasions in carrying all by a 
coiip'de-main. And this little word " yes " 
sounded sweet to his ears ; it foreshadowed 
moments of future ecstasy he never thought 
to have found in this world. Yet, in a way, 
he rather pleased her. He was gentlemanl3% 
refined, and very much smitten. She could 
rule him as she pleased. 

"You shall be very, very happy, my 
dear," he said, in his most fatherly tones, 
as they stopped before the door of the 
doctor's modest abode in High Street. 
"No, I shall not see any of your family 
to-night ; better not, I think ; you can pre- 
pare them, and to-morrow I will speak to 
your father." 

After a very careful adieu, Beatrice both 
knocked and rang very loudly, and brought 
out her brother Charlie, who had been work- 
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ing hard at his lessons, and was in a des- 
perate and coatless condition. 

" Where's the governor ? " asked Beatrice 
excitedly ; " and the mater ? Downstairs, 
I suppose, frying sausages ! I say, Charlie, 
dear, you won't have to be a grocer or clerk, 
or anything horrid or common, or sell any 
more waistcoats ; and Esau can go to college. 
/ have saved the family ! " 

"Stuff and rubbish! Stow your non- 
sense ! " cried the incredulous Charlie, re- 
turning to his lexicon. " Talk to the horse- 
marines, not me. Can you pay the baker ? 
he's sticking on three farthings a-loaf be- 
cause we take credit ; so it's farewell to hot 
rolls for breakfast." 

" The baker," said Beatrice, laughing low, 
" and the butcher and the candlestick-maker 
too," throwing herself by her brother s side. 
" My darling Charlie, / am engaged to be 
married / " 

" Oh, you young spoons ! Well, I never ! 
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Come, now, is it Mr Kendal? Aint you 
jolly artful ? " 

" Call me Lady Eoyston — call me your 
ladyship, dearest boy. Be quick ! I want 
to hear how it sounds. A pair of Arabs — 
a lady's maid — Lady Laura s diamonds — an 
opera box — a court dress — a glance, perhaps, 
from the Prince — he really is handsome — 
and I might dance with him, and have it 
noticed in the papers — don't you think Tm 
a darling sister ? Are you not proud of me ? 
Will you ever dare say Fanny is prettier ? 
Oh ! and I say, Charlie, such a suit for foot- 
hall. No more second-hand blue jerseys for 
you and Will, or old dancing shoes ! " 

She rushed down stairs into the front 
parlour, and threw herself into her mother s 
arms. Mrs Arnold had fortunately turned 
the sausages for the last time. 

" Tell the governor I've won, and check- 
mated the Glovers. Tell him we have done 
with worry. I shall be Lady Royston. The 
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boys are to go into his ofl&ce, and we can 
send the girls to good schools." 

And Beatrice was so overcome with her 
triumph and recent agitation, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

" Go it, ye cripples !" cried the heartless 
Charlie, pitching into the sausages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



**SHE LOVES you/' 



"Time covers and discovers everything." 




ANCELOT grew very tired of his 
native town. True, he was in- 
undated with invitations, but he 
did not care for the society in Moorgate. Its 
solid traders, their crude dulness, and intense 
materialism; its impenetrable brickwork and 
heavy smoke depressed him. He missed 
the elegance, brightness, and variety of his 
Parisian life ; novelty, excitement, fine 
music, intellectual converse — all were to be 
met with in the gilded saloons of the Elysian 
fields. The promenade, the lovely Blois, 
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the races, the ride home in the dreamy haze 
of lamp-lit trees, the receptions at the hdtels 
of the charming Princesse Engadine, or of 
Madame la Marquise de Lemprifere, e tutte 
queste, could never appear tasteless or dull. 
Here in Moorgate money and toil were the 
two chief objects pursued. Would these 
grave, moneyed men ever fling aside their 
dingy ledgers and flutter abroad in the sun- 
shine of pleasure ? Yet, even as he thought 
of this, he yearned for some employment. 
He had lost his mother in his boyhood, — 
missed her gentle counsel and loving care 
just when he most needed them : it was his 
misfortune to have been thrown among grand, 
rich, purposeless creatures, beaux messieurs 
dares, who had always some scheme on hand 
which was never carried out. He used to 
think if he only had their chance, what coiild 
he not have achieved ? And then he had 
sentiment and romance in his nature ; he 
had fine tastes, and the critical faculty in a 
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high degree : he took a deep interest in the 
fortunes and trials of humanity, so that he 
held his opinions unbiassed by any public 
gush; and when he joined worshippers in 
their simple faith, or bowed his head,kneeling 
under vaulted aisles in the dreamy cathedral 
light, he was not insensible to the purifying, 
sinless influence around him. 

Lancelot was enjoying his after-dinner 
chasse and weed in the shabby little dining- 
room he so often wondered that his father 
would not order to be re-furnished. It was 
adorned with no artistic elegance whatever 
— no air of faded magnificence ; no relics of 
a fairer past lingered to suggest that a woman 
had once tried to enliven it with art needle- 
work, or freshly - gathered flowers. The 
furniture was heavy and cumbrous — mice 
and beetles held nightly banquets under 
the sideboard, for Mr Wilford had led a 
solitary life for 3'ears (it was said he had not 
treated his wife particularly well), caring 
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les^ in their movements, and understood his 
ways, for men fall into a groove in provin- 
eial towns, and he had long retired from his 
profession. 

He was now watching his son under his 
half - closed eyelids, as if analysing his 
thoughts. Sir EoUo had called in with Lily 
this afternoon to acquaint Philip Wilford 
with the news of his engagement to Beat- 
rice Arnold, and the lawyer had congratu- 
lated him in his usual guarded way, speaking 
at times with the covert satire for which he 
had been famed. Why did Sir Rollo fear 
this strange man, whose bold, black eyes 
often seemed to hold a silent menace ? 

"He has me in his power somehow and 
somewhere," Sir Rollo would say. "I 
must not offend him — he knows that secret 
my father carried to his grave." 

** What s this change in the wind mean ? " 
Mr Wilford asked, as Lancelot sighed and 
then yawned. " What makes my lord so 
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deuced ciyil and mipresse all of a sudden — 
eh?" 

The young man had risen as his father 
spoke, and was now leaning against the open 
window, watching the careless loungers in 
the street, and humming to himself the frag- 
ments of an Italian song. He shrugged his 
shoulders in reply, as if Sir Rollo*s condes- 
cension and civility were too trivial to be 
remarked. 

" The fact is, the fellow's in love — con- 
foundedly hard hit this time, to be sure." 

" Nonsense ! " cried Lancelot, throwing 
the window wider open ; " you're joking ; 
he contemplates marriage — true, but he is 
not a hero of romance." 

"Joking, you think, Lancelot? Wait 
and see, my boy — wait and see ! He loves 
this girl desperately." 

He left his chair and came close to his 
son's side. 

" Did you ever know your father wrong 
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in his surmises ? " he said, eagerly. " Did 
he ever prove false in his prophecies, or be 
mistaken in his opinion ? I've lived too long 
in this wicked world of ours, and know 
too much of human nature, hermit as you 
deem me, not to discover, by a few words 
rightly aimed, whether or no a man's con- 
sidering matrimony again as a bore — or an 
enchantment." 

He said this as if applauding inwardly 
that unerring judgment once recognised by 
all. 

" There is a proverb that says, ' Quand 
le diable est vieux, il se fait ermite,' " Lan- 
celot answered, laughing, and by no means 
astonished at his father s news. 

*•' You're right, Lancelot," he said, his 
narrow black eyes softening at some re- 
membrance. " I believe I was a devilish 
wild fellow at one time myself." 

A passing shadow of remorse shot over 
his face, unnoticed by his son. He took a 
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few turns up and down the room, and then 
returned to his former subject. 

"If you don't see what his civility 
means, I do, Lancelot ; and, by Jove ! it 
isYit a had chanced 

He touched his son's arm as he said this, 
as if soliciting his attention ; but Lancelot's 
manner was as degag^, bored, and listless as 
ever. 

"The baronet, bewildered, dazzled, en- 
chanted with the transcendent beauty of a 
certain young lady, again feels his suscep- 
tible heart stirred with tender emotions. 
That's the style, isn't it ? And, on mature 
consideration, finds a grown - up daughter 
(decidedly in the way." 

His eyes met Lancelot s as he spoke, and 
in that glance he read surprise, doubt, vexa- 
tion. His manner changed — earnestness and 
anxiety took the place of his former frivolity. 

" What do you think, Lancelot, of the 
chance before you? " 
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But Lancelot rose^ in his turn. There 
was a dash of petulaMe in his tone, as lie 
answered^ — 

" I think I know what you would imply, 
althou^ you have overlooked many im- 
portant considerations, in your ambition for 
me; but there is something else to be 
thought of before we take so very worldly 
a view of the matter." 

" Not so fast, Lancelot — not so fast ! " 
his father cried ; " never jump at conclu- 
sions. I think you also, in your turn, 
have taken too rapid a view of the hint I 
threw out. Because you are not head over 
ears in love with Lily Koyston — not ready 
to murder any rash aspirant for her hand — 
you want to talk to me of honour and 
scruples, and the devil knows what besides. 
Pray don't take this view of it. Don't 
wander into metaphysics, or bewilder your 
brain with fine-drawn sentiment — all very 
well from a romantic point of view. But 
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just consider your chance, Lancelot — and 
what a pretty girl 1 " 

" I know I don t set up for a saint," the 
young man answered ; *' but, bad as I am, 
I could not deceive so simple and trusting 
a creature as Lily. I remember that poor 
woman's death, too, and her charge to Sir 
RoUo to make the child happy." 

" Beautifully put in, and it does you 
credit ; but you must remember, Lancelot, 
a few of your escapades and affaires 
dJamour having come to my knowledge, 
I believed in your worldliness." 

This brought the colour into his son's 
face. 

" Even suppose I made up my mind she 
should be my wife," he said, quickly, " how 
would Sir RoUo tolerate the notion, with all 
those merchant princes he knows and visits, 
and among whom he may find a suitor? 
The report last year was she was engaged 
to her cousin. Sir Francis Carlingford." 
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" He would give her to you ! " his father 
cried, with a touch of his old fervour — " ay, 
and with thousands for her dowry — " 

He stopped suddenly here, and stretched 
out his hand, closing his fingers tightly 
together, as if that golden mass all lay in a 
glistening heap by his side. 

" I say," he repeated, bringing his hand 
heavily down on the table, till the ancient 
decanters and glasses clattered together 
frivolously, "he would give her to you, 
Lancelot ; and damme, sir ! it's a fine 
chance." 

There was a peculiar intonation in his 
voice that startled Lancelot. His father 
had now risen, and was standing by the 
window looking down into the street, a little 
vexed with himself for his recent warmth. 

" But you Ve forgotten another thing," 
Lancelot said, languidly, ** and by far the 
most important of any — Lily herself must 
be consulted." 
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His father turned to him, with a smile on 
his face, and a certain decision in his tone, 
that carried a strange conviction with it. 

" She loves you," he said, and a new 
sweetness seemed to ring through the 
words, — "she loves you, Lancelot, and 
would make you a good wife," 

The room was now in semi-darkness ; the 
soft twilight stole in unawares. Lancelot 
sat there motionless, astonished, doubtful. 
The tramp of people passing to and fro in 
the street, the lighted lamps casting a 
curious, flickering glow into the room — all 
struck him as strange and unreal. Some 
one in the distance was singing, with a 
mournful pathos in the notes — children's 
voices were growing hushed and silent, as 
if they wearied of their play. . . . 

" She loves you ! " 

When he looked round again his father 
had left the room ; but still he remained 
there in the silence and gloom. He leant 
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his head on his hands, and a multitude of 
thoughts came thick and fast. With all 
his weaknesses, he had never boasted of 
libertinism ; he was no inflammable cox- 
comb, apt to fancy he dazzled and en- 
chanted any on whom he deigned to smile. 
There was little conceit in his nature. On 
consideration, he tried to banish the idea as 
absurd — one of his fathers silly fancies, 
engendered from his love and pride; and 
then, by degrees, he began to feel guilty 
and uncomfortable. All her childish inter- 
est in him, all her little ways, perversities, 
sudden smiles, and blushes — they returned 
to his mind, and mingled incongruously 
with the quiet conviction with which his 
father had spoken. 

There was reciprocity of feeling between 
them, yet all the time his conscience 
acquitted him of any idle sport or sham 
pretence of love on his part. He felt soft- 
ened, subdued, and began to think of the 
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girl quite tenderly. Her simplicity and 
artlessness, only this very day, had struck 
him with new admiration and interest. 
How unselfish and sweet and womanly was 
her nature ! what a trusting little thing 
she seemed — so utterly unconscious of any 
difierence between them — so humble in the 
midst of her wealth and prettiness ! He 
recalled the fair face, the sudden en- 
thusiasm that had taken the place of her 
usual wistful look as he spoke of art — the 
slight figure, the delicate complexion tints, 
the pure Greek mouth, the shapely head 
and clustered hair. Yes — she stood 
before him in the sweet stillness of this 
summer night — a fair, white-robed vision 
of innocence , and truth, with grave, 
uplifted eyes, reflecting the light of her 
pure soul. 

He rose suddenly from his chair and 
struck a match. Taking his cigar - case 
from the mantelpiece, he searched a long 
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time for his hat in the gloomy hall, and 
then he went out into the town. 

That curious tone in his father s voice 
still haunted him ; he divined the existence 
of a mystery connected with his father and 
Sir EoUo. Had he any subtle hold over the 
baronet, any insidious power causing him 
to bow to his will ? He was thinking of 
this, when he heard a well-known voice, and 
looking up, found himself face to face with 
his confidential friend, Stephen Kendal. 

" HuUoa ! Wilford, old fellow,'.' Stephen 
cried, shaking his hand very heartily ; " and 
so you were actually going to pass me in 
that brown study of yours. The gay Lo- 
thario, the modern Lovelace, positively in 
deep thought." 

" Delighted to see you, Stephen," Lance- 
lot answered ; " indeed, you are just the 
fellow I wanted to meet, you have always 
some new plan for wiling time away in this 
heathenish place." 
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*'Then come along," Stephen answered, 
linking his arm in Lancelot's, "and we'll 
abuse the old town as we go, if you like. 
You've come here to do the dutiful, I 
suppose. Well ! you'll give the stamp of 
some new fashion to Moorgate, — like the 
demi-monde in your beautiful, abominable 
Paris." 

They chatted pleasantly together for^ 
some time till they came to the steps of the 
Prince's Hotel. 

" I have to meet someone here," he said, 
" a friend of my father, you must know, 
Lancelot ; it's only just occurred to me that 
to-night was arranged for our meeting. If 
you like to join us — " 

He paused, after assuring Lancelot their 
conversation would be very short, and 
quietly suggesting that afterwards billiards 
and supper might be reviving. 

" I will come," Lancelot said, " and you 
shall have your revenge to-night. Upon my 
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word, Kendal, it was a fortunate wind that 
blew you in my way to-night, for positively 
I was getting quite depressed," and up the 
steps they went together. 

And yet, as hour after hour passed, never 
had Stephens company seemed less con- 
genial. Every phase of inferior life and 
sentiment jarred on his inner sense. Some- 
thing seemed to surround the image of Lily 
with a pure white radiance, suggesting 
those ideal forms of music and poetry that 
draw the mind into a state of abstract 
simplicity and purity. 
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STEPHEN. 




TEPHEN KENDAL was some- 
what below the middle height ; 
his figure was spare and active, 
built with no ordinary degree of muscular 
strength ; hia complexion dark, almost 
swarthy, with something of the tinge of 
olive, so rarely seen in an Englishman. He 
was the son of a rich cotton-spinner in 
Moorgate, and was one of those singular 
beings who are never understood. The in- • 
tellectual power of his face and its cynical 
coldness made him feared. His eyebrows 
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were thick and close, the eyes clear and 
penetrating, but seldom warmed with a 
kindly light. The soft and smooth hypo- 
crisy of his manner towards Lancelot 
formed a painful contrast with his real feel- 
ings — and the violence underlying his 
passions, — for it was hatred's mask, and the 
young man never suspected his friend of 
any double-dealing, guile, or treachery. If 
anyone happened to stand in his way, let 
him look to himself — Stephen never spared, 
and he never forgave. Passionate and 
implacable, resolute and merciless, with 
this imperfect moral development, he was 
clearly a man to be feared. He was 
very clever, with a dauntless will and in- 
domitable energy ; but his sensibilities and 
powers were not suflSciently high-strung for 
any divine afflatus — he hated Tennyson, and 
enjoyed Pope. 

He ate his breakfast very leisurely, the 
morning after he had seen Lancelot, stick- 
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ing the Times against his cruets, and 
scanning the leading articles with a pre- 
occupied air ; his talents were of the for- 
ensic order, so he appreciated a judge's skill 
and legal acumen in a noted trial, where 
the summing up was a master-piece of elo- 
quent diction and faultless logic. 

What was the secret of Lancelot's per- 
sonal enchantment ? he wondered — why 
did his appearance disperse gloom and draw 
out people's best instincts ? Was it uncon- 
scious sympathy, or calm grace or varied 
scholarship ? 

Stephen was living in expensive apart- 
ments in Moorgate, while his father kept up 
a good deal of style in a pretentious man- 
sion in the suburbs. While Stephen was 
eating his breakfast, Lancelot sauntered 

into his room. 

" Lost a * pony ' at whist, last night, eh ! 
my boy ? " said Stephen kindly ; " shouldn't 
play with Dutton — a dead shot, and knows 
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every card that's out — ^more fit for the Pari- 
sian clubs than the Moorgate ones." 

" What dead nuts you are on Paris just 
now/' said Lancelot, throwing himself on to 
a chair. " Why don't you go over there for 
a change ? " 

" We are a great commercial nation. St 
Ledger is our patron saint. Can't afibrd the 
time. Money's the thing to go in for. Try 
a cigarette. You look hipped and seedy." 

" Are you going to the ball at Gay ton 
on the 29th ? " asked Lancelot. 

" Yes ; I accepted." 

"Lily's a jolly little thing, awfully 
natural, you know — not a bit of make up 
there." 

"No ' sympathetic blush ' tints to be 
bought for half-a-crown," said Stephen, 
drinking his coffee somewhat hurriedly. 
" Girls resemble each other wonderfully ; 
they all think and act and deceive the 
same." 
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" Can't you say a kind word for women, 
old fellow? Are you discontented or un- 
happy about anything ? " 

"Fm all right — comfortable lodgings — ^a 
drag to convey me to my oflSce, a well- 
appointed rascally groom, a thorough-bred 
horse, a good dinner, and a pretty little bar- 
maid in love with me — isn't that enough : 
a girl with misguided views about aspir- 
ates." 

** What ! Rosa smitten ? That sugared 
inanity aroused ? Come — I thought you'd 
better taste. She always reminds me of 
coloured confectionery." 

" I read her Byron last Sunday, and she 
said, displaying un pied irrSsistihle, — * Oh ! 
lor' ! What a fool the fellow is. I want 
to see a good hurlesqae in the Strand ! ' 
The sticky curls on her forehead, and her 
partiality for Bass and neat gin and a cigar- 
ette amuse me ; but then I'm a materialist." 

"And so is she ; the less imagination and 
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inspiration a person has, the more forti- 
tude and nerve ; thus it so often happens 
that impudence and dulness constitute a 
triumph of art." 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders, looking 
bored and tranquil, 

** You've heard Sir RoUo contemplates 
marriage, I suppose ? " went on Lancelot. 

" Yes, and it has been hinted that you 
are not indiflFerent to his daughter, Lily." 

Lancelot smiled and shook his head 
— Stephen watching him eagerly. He 
had considerable contempt for Lancelot. 
What could people see to admire so in 
his volatile friend — he thought him a very 
poor specimen of humanity. Gay, idle, 
flushed with gifts of fortune and nature, no 
desires denied him, a face of chiselled beauty 
like the grand knight of old. Sir Lancelot, 
whose name he bore, no wonder he was 
a little spoilt. Should difficulties arise in 
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his path, he might grow eager, self-denying 

and combative; nothing could ever make 

him commonplace, with his fine tastes and 

artistic perceptions. He was, at this time, 

sincerely attached to Stephen, believed in 

his friendship, and was unaware he had 

gained a decided mastery over his will 

and senses. When it is said Lancelot 

wished to borrow fifty pounds of Stephen, 

we can understand the situation, and how 

sincerely Lancelot regretted his aimless, 

purposeless life. 

" Would you give me a berth in your 
ofl&ce, supposing I should want one ? I can 

write French and German ? " asked Lance- 
lot after a pause, hesitating to approach 
the subject. 

" No, that I wouldn't ; you'd unsettle all 
the clerks, drive the governor ofi* his head, 
and be drinking champagne for luncheon." 

That faint tinge of contempt in Stephen's 
manner stung Lancelot. Was he indeed 
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an idler, a dreamer, a vaurien. Dutton won 
that last- "pony" at the club before he 
could tell where he was. Stephen would 
have given half his fortune and bartered 
all his talents to have triumphed ove^ 
Lancelot Wilford's charm of manner and 
handsome face. Ste4)hen fancied his society 
gave pleasure to none, and that no one 
cared for him. Lancelot's voice alone, 
tender, exquisite, perfectly trained, for 
a primo tenore in Paris liked him and 
taught him for nothing (Lancelot and his 
friends of course taking guinea tickets for 
the Signor's concerts), was suflEicient to draw 
delighted listeners to his side. He com- 
posed charming little TrauTnerei, after the 
style of Schumann. What so contempti- 
ble, thought Stephen, as a mere musical 
faculty ? 

" The best thing you can do is to marry 
a rich wife," said Stephen, feeling his 
ground. 
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" Lily, for instance." 

Stephen started and turned pale. Was 
she to fall a victim to those plastic smiles 
— that soothing dulness and unfailing 
conceit ? He began to hate Lancelot ; he 
would therefore ruin him — humble him 
to the dust ; steal from him honour, peace, 
happiness ; set traps for him ; lead him on 
to evil. He would play the tempter with 
all the necessary cunning, and then, when 
shipwrecked, ruined, exhausted in the 
deadly struggle, he would turn to Stephen 
for succour, he would cast him forth with 
mockery and reproaches. 

Lily Royston ! the girl he adored, whom 

he worshipped as a saint, whose lightest 
intonation thrilled him — was Lily to be the 
sport and plaything of a man like this ? 

Already he had worked Lancelot harm, 
— " damned him with faint praise " — a 
charming fellow ! Oh yes, generous to 
a fault, but clearly going to the dogs 
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— was mixed up in the last Parisian 
scandal — gambles terribly, and they say 
some houffe actress shot herself in his 
rooms. All this terrified the worthy 
Moorgate people. They little knew the 
solid stuff bouffe actresses are made of — 
something like ultra-sensational dramatists, 
for whom nothing is too strong — and how 
prettily they swear behind the scenes, if 
a rival's leg is better modelled, her dia- 
monds likely to fetch more at the hammer, 
or her lovers more likely to study her 
convenience and purse. 

And the worst of it was that Lancelot 
trusted him ; he was easily led, unsuspicious, 
and the way Stephen played on his weak- 
nesses was of that agreeable nature that it 
soothed instead of alarmed. Lancelot was 
extravagant, and Stephen fostered this ex- 
travagance, till he hoped to get him in his 
power. Mr Wilford was hardly so rich as 
his son imagined : Stephen knew that 
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several schemes into which his wiliness 
had beguiled the lawyer during Lancelot's 
absence from home, would not turn out 
well. Kumours were also afloat among a 
certain set of the instability of a certain 
bank in which a large portion of his money 
was deposited ; now if Lancelot were utterly 
impoverished, was it likely Sir Kollo would 
tolerate him as it suitor for his daughter's 
hand ? 

" I say, old man, I'm confoundedly hard 
up just now," said Lancelot, throwing aside 
his second cigarette. " I've made some 
losses on the turf, you know, through fol- 
lowing Fletcher's advice — he's quite one of 
the finest judges of horse-flesh in England, 
but the jockey was bought." 

" Did you back Oak- Apple ? Unicorn's 
safe to win at the next Alcester races — I'll 
lend you another hundred if you like." 

Stephen knew, to a dead certainty, this 
valuable quadruped was scratched. 
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Another hundred ! . This made him two 
hundred pounds in Stephen's debt. It was a 
second step in the downward march to ruin. 

** Thanks, awfully, you're very good. 
You're really a capital fellow," said Lance- 
lot indolently, a lazy sense of satisfaction 
awaking that he had tided over a difficulty, 
and an ugly crisis. 

" What an idle fellow you are, Lancelot 
—a regular masher." 

" I like to take things easily — smoking 
is a capital invention." 

" And your Parisian experiences ? " 

" Not worth recording. I got over my 
first severe love-seizure early — ^with the 
measles. I raved over a certain * Dorothea,' 
till I ought to have been put in a strait- 
waistcoat — roamed about the streets at un- 
earthly hours, grew a beard, and quarrelled 
with perfectly innocent policemen for dodg- 
ing about her dwelling. Oh, yes ! fellows 
go through this sort of thing, and I was a 
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sentimental idiot. Dorothea was engaged 
to me, but on the arrival of a cousin from 
Yorkshire, gave me a gentle dismissal. I 
saw her at the Hotel Windsor this spring, 
and blessed her for what she had spared 
me — and shook hands very warmly with 
the rival whose life I had sworn to take, 
and to murder whom I had once practised 
pistol-shooting from morning to night." 

" You could not love deeply," said 
Stephen gloomily. 

" Don't mean to try, dear boy ; maidens 
are not only foolish, but plentiful. I'll send 
you an LO.U. for this hundred pounds," 
pocketing the cheque. " Ta, ta, for the 
present ; Tm going to call on Sir RoUo — 
take Lily some quaint old coins I picked 
up on the Continent." 

After Lancelot had left the room, Ste- 
phen's head simk lower, and he seemed to 
writhe at some memory. Were all her girlish 
loveliness, the sweetness and sensibility of 
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her nature, her wealth, her love to be wasted 
on Lancelot Wilford? She had changed 
since his return : she was quieter — ^more sub- 
dued. If Stephen's soul were deformed and 
destitute of moral beauty, and hers glorious 
with innocency and truth,— if he had an 
exaggerated fetishistic worship for what was 
above and beyond him-and evil offered 
its tribute to light and purity — the bitter 
fact remained that the idol was indifferent. 
Not all his power, his gold, his intellect and 
will could change anything, only he could 
ruin Lancelot, and prevent his sacred trea- 
sure falling into his possession. 

" A frivolous trifler, — ^love to him is but a 
jest," he muttered, " a nine days' wonder — 
a mixture of feeble pain and pleasure — but 
with me, it is for life — it is for life." 




CHAPTER VIII. 




" PAY ME THAT THOU OWEST." 



|AY after day passed, and Lancelot 
was slowly making up his mind 
to tell his father of the trouble 
he was in with regard to money matters. 
He had made a dead loss on " Unicom " ; 
he had borrowed again of Stephen, and, in 
familiar parlance, he was " up a tree." Mr 
Wilford fancied he had been depressed of 
late ; he smoked too many choice cigars, 
and drank more than was good for him ; 
and this morning, as several suspicious- 
looking blue envelopes, with scrupulously 
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neat directions, were brought to him, he 

found his position absolutely desperate. 

Bitterly he regretted the folly that had 

brought him to such a pass as this. As it 

was the first time he had got into such 

serious trouble, so he swore that it should 

be the last. He shrank from the task of 

breaking the news to his father; for this 

seemed a base return to make after the 

great generosity and confidence that had 

ever been shown to him. To look into that 

kind, thoughtful face, and see — no, not 

anger, but grief and disappointment, must 

cut him up terribly. However, sentiment 

of this kind, though in accordance with 

his lively sensibility, was very futile, more 

especially with this letter of Stephen facing 

him. 

" 92 Shipway Street, July 10, — 

"Dear Wilford, — I called for you by 
appointment at the Club last night,* and 
they told me you had not shown up yet. 
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I was disappointed, as there are several 
matters I wish to discuss with you." 

(" My Damon means to put on the screw," 
sighed Lancelot.) 

"It costs me some pain to be obliged to 
write to you as I now do ; and were it not 
an absolute necessity, I would make any 
sacrifice sooner than trouble you." 

(" How on earth am I to pay him ? " 
muttered Lancelot.) 

" Tve told my ' relieving oflBicer ' IVe 
assisted a friend, and he swore like a pirate 
of Penzance. If you can raise the wind for 
two hundred and fifty by to-morrow night, 
and promise me this without fail^ TU wait 
for the rest." 

(" If ' open confession is good for the 
soul,'" said Lancelot, **the sooner I make 
a clean breast of this scrape to my father 
the better. Stephen has led me on, but 
he means well I dare say he is also in 
need of the ready. And, if my father cannot 
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help me, I must sell ' The Prince/ and some 
other useless trifles, which will bring me 
half their value. Yes, I may surely promise 
him the money by to-morrow night.") 

And then he sat down and wrote his 
letter. It was just half-past nine when he 
finished, and he descended to his breakfast 
in a slightly famished but by no means 
cheerful mood. He expected to see his 
father in his old chair by the fire, the news- 
paper spread before him, and the steaming 
coffee just brought in. He waited ten 
minutes, and then he rang the bell. At 
any other time he would have personally 
visited his father, but just now he preferred 
to make inquiry. The grey-headed servant 
entered the room, with a tray full of muffins, 
toast, and eggs. ^ 

" For breakfast, sir, I suppose ? " 
Lancelot nodded his head, asking at the 
same time if his father had yet rung for his 
hot water. 
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" We have not heard master stirring, sir," 
was the reply ; " he was very tired yester- 
day, and may be will like his breakfast an 
hour or so later." 

Lancelot partook of the meal alone, — 
taking up the paper and staring vacantly 
at the close columns. " Money to be lent," 
he read. " Money advanced to all in 
debt or difficulty, etc." That word money 
worried him ; he laid down the paper with 
a shrug, and went upstairs. And now he 
felt he would be called on to make that 
dire confession. 

A great silence reigned in the house ; 
and the aspect of the old-fashioned wind- 
ing staircase, with its faded green-looking 
carpet and tarnished rods, affected him with 
a sudden fit of musing, for he lingered 
somewhat unnecessarily in his ascent. The 
old clock's hands pointed to the hour of 
eleven : it was as antique as any of the other 
articles of the house, with a huge pendulum 
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that swayed to and fro with a certain pitiless 
fierceness that had always greatly mystified 
Lancelot's youthful comprehension. He 
passed it quickly, determined no longer to 
shun that which must be inevitable, and 
hurried along till he came to his father's 
bedroom door. He found it unlocked, and 
pushed it open gently. His father was 
sitting up in his bed — his hands crossed on 
the coverlet, and though his eyes were 
closed and his lips compressed firmly to- 
gether, there rested on his features the 
impress of some great shock or terror, that 
had evidently struck hard at something 
dearer than life. 

Lancelot drew aside the heavy yellow 
curtains, and bringing a chair, sat down 
close by the bedside, inquiring after his ail- 
ments, and telling him he had come to pass 
away an hour with him ere going to his club. 
His voice sounded strangely musical in the 
darkened room ; as he rested his hand on 
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his father's arm, his touch was as soft as 
a woman's, and there was a subdued gentle- 
ness in his manner, quite at variance with 
his recent gloom. 

But at that moment, with an angry 
gesture and trembling fingers, his father 
flung a letter before him, while his wrinkled 
face grew livid with rage. 

" Did I think you were tlmt f " he shouted. 
" Could I believe that my son, of whom I 
was so proud, would so disgrace the name 
we bear ? You wince, do you ? God — he 
knows it's true, and dare not face me ! 
Kead it ! — read it ! and hear an honest 
man's opinion of a blackleg and a 
swindler." 

Lancelot held the paper firmly in his 
hand, but he did not once attempt to 
glance at its contents. And even when 
the true meaning of his father's words 
flashed upon him, that indefinable terror 
in the haggard face, underlying its anger. 
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struck him dumb, restraining the passion 
that was rising within him. 

"Why don't you read it?" his father 
asked, the light in his sunken eyes gleam- 
ing on his son, with fitful earnestness. 
" Why do you sit there staring at me, 
and taking no heed of what I say ? 
Do you want me to curse you for cow- 
ardice, and — and crime, sir ? Take 
care, take care ; my patience is nearly 
over." 

But Lancelot sprang up with a cry of 
suppressed passion. He could hardly trust 
himself to speak. The indignation and 
surprise he first experienced had been 
restrained by an inward pity for the 
suffering displayed on his father's face ; 
but now, struck deeper than he could bear, 
he let loose the full torrent of his anger, 
and gave his father scorn for scorn. At 
last, worn out and exhausted, the old man 
threw himself back on his pillow, and 
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Lancelot heard his own voice, with its 
fierce, resentful tone, alone raised. 

" What do you mean ? " he cried, hoarsely. 
" Good God, father, what has come to you to 
speak to me like this ? Do you think Tm 
silent because I'm afraid ? — afraid of what ? 
a few dastardly lies and false imputations ? 
Will you allow them to affect cmr future f " 
" The future ! " echoed Mr Wilford, with 
that terror-stricken look again stealing over 
his features. " Who talks to me of the 
future ? " He began to tremble violently, 
and his hands worked nervously together. 
" Why don't you read the letter, Lance- 
lot?" he asked, and his manner now was 
quite calm — almost indifferent. "See, it 
is there by your side, read it quietly, and 
let's have the truth at any price." 

As he toyed with the document, Lancelot 
felt guilty to a certain extent : he had been 
recklessly extravagant ; still there was a 
sternness and indignation in his mood that 
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made him resolve to avow the full extent of 
his transgressions. He knew that, with all his 
faults and foolishness, the words his father 
had applied to him were unmerited, and the 
work of some base and underhand betrayer. 

"Is it an enemy who has done me this 
dishonour ? " cried Lancelot, taking up the 
paper and reading a few lines. ** Money, 
certainly, I do owe — this I do not attempt 
to deny — but these debts of honour, or 
rather dishonour, mentioned here are utter 
fabrications, damnable lies, purposely sent 
to lower me in your eyes ere I had a chance 
of asking your assistance in other matters." 
Then he glanced at the signature, and as 
he did so, an oath fell from his lips. 
"Stephen's father is under a singularly 
wrong impression, and must be made to 
eat his words," he muttered. " I am no 
gambler." 

His father watched him under his half- 
closed lids. Every trace of anger had de- 
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parted, and Lis lips were now quivering 
with strong emotion. There was a piteous 
wretchedness in his every movement, that 
must have brought tears to any eyes that 
gazed on him in his trouble. There was 
something contagious in Lancelot's sup- 
pressed emotion. His father involuntarily 
stretched out his arms. 

" Forgive me," he cried, " forgive me ; 
my boy, my dearest son, I did you a great 
wrong ! " 

Lancelot was struck with this sudden 
burst of feeling. It was so unusual for 
his father to give way to any impulsive 
demonstration of anger or aflfection : it was 
only under the influence of any fierce ex- 
citement he would be carried away by feel- 
ings that sent his self-control to the winds. 
Was it in order to hide deep suffering or 
anxiety he had uttered the angry words 
that still rung in Lancelot's ears ? As he 
glanced at his father, he read the traces 
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of some terrible shock in his scared and 
terror-stricken gaze. 

" I wouldn't have minded the debts," he 
said, clinging to Lancelot, as if he feared 
to see him turn away and spurn him. 
" No, no, Lancey, I wouldn't have minded 
them ; and as for that letter, we'd have 
laughed over it together at any other time. 
You've been so good and unselfish, and 
— and I loved you so well. Nothing on 
earth you could have done would have 
ever changed my affection, and that's why I 
felt hurt you never confided to me the cause 
of your depression." He paused slightly 
here, and his voice broke into a faint treble. 
" I've had awful news — ^terrible, heartrend- 
ing news, this morning." 

The half-hysterical sob that fell on Lan- 
celot's ears struck him with mingled pity 
and horror. Then there was some grievous 
trouble at hand ; his suspicions were true, 
and his father had been driven, from sheer dis- 
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tress of mind, to that passionate show of dis- 
pleasure. Lancelot melted at once at the sight 
before him : it might have moved a harder 
nature. The prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem, the supplicating voice, the Jielpless weak- 
ness — all were indications of some cruel blow. 

Lancelot knelt down reverently by his 
father s side, and as he held the trembling 
hands in his own, he realised with greater 
distinctness and force the depth of the 
love that had ever sheltered him from all 
harm or pain. He would live to gladden 
the eyes that now looked at him so dimly ; 
he would cherish and protect his father in 
his declining years ; his frivolous, pleasure- 
seeking life grew suddenly hateful and 
distasteful, and he despised himself as a 
shallow, selfish idler, by whose side an 
honest day-labourer was a king. 

" When you hear me swear my life shall 
be devoted to you," he murmured, remorse- 
fully, " and when you know that whatever 
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quiet strength and calmness soothed and 
must be endured can only be rendered hard 
and hopeless by the thought that you will 
suffer, you will not hesitate, or doubt for 
one moment, in telling me the whole of the 
news, father ; and whatever it may be, — 
utter loss of fortune — ^beggary — " 

" Oh, stop ! " he cried, raising himself up 
on his pillow, and looking away from his son. 
" This is awful, and more than I can bear." 
It seemed as if he would break down, faint 
and exhausted ; but, with a violent effort, he 
continued, with his face still averted, " D'ye 
know that I've been led on against my 
better sense, by those I thought meant well 
by me ; that I've been gulled and cheated ; 
that instead of doubling your fortune, I've 
lost it, — ay, 'tis true. Look here, Lance- 
lot, if I thought that the sacrifice of this 
wretched life would half atone or restore 
to me the money that is gone, I'd give it 
freely, and thank Heaven it might be so." 

But Lancelot had now risen, and with 
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comforted his father, with the unvarying 
charm of manner and kindness he possessed. 
The blow with him had also struck home. 
A wearying sense of grief and desolation 
stole over him, which he carefully guarded 
from his father's view. When should he 
experience how much he could starve — not 
live on ... ? 

"Perhaps a couple of thousands or so 
might be saved, or a paltry three," his 
father muttered, after a while ; *' but it is 
when I look at you, Lancelot, patiently 
bearing your doom, — only patient because 
so unconscious of what the wretched future 
must be, — I feel smitten down by so cruel a 
hand that I must sink utterly." 

Lancelot knew any weak words would be 
useless in imparting comfort. He realised 
now, more bitterly than he had ever 
deemed it possible, a sense of that wearying 
anxiety, — the demon that crushes tortured 
human lives into silence. And it began to 
numb his soul and paralyse thought. 
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" Many honest men will suffer," his father 
went on ; " it's the old tale of the innocent 
sacrificed for the guilty ; and the blow will 
fall on orphans and widows, and helpless 
creatures whose laborious lives are burdens 
to them. 1 tell you, Lancelot, they were 
solvent too, but they couldn't stand the 
run. It was that cursed run upon them 
that did it, and all through the wicked 
instigators of a dastardly plot." 

He let his father ramble on, knowing that 
the very fact of talking relieved his mind. 
Lancelot, being young, clung to the vague 
hope of things being less black ; but, calmly 
as he faced ruin, its fangs were striking 
deeper into his heart than he was aware. 

" You were to have lived as you pleased," 
his father continued, " and now you'll blame 
me perhaps for your expensive tastes and 
elegant trifling. Have I been mad, I won- 
der, in neglecting to find you practical toil. 
The world will say so ; " and now his face 
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changed to a livid look of scorn, — "the 
world will throw it in my teeth. Even 
Stephen Kendal sneered at my folly ; and 
I laughed at the time, and gloried in the 
thought of the fortune my boy would 
have." 

" Never mind what anyone said," Lance- 
lot answered, shading his eyes. " I can 
bear any burden but that of shame. You 
did everything for the best, and it is for no 
one's consideration but our own. Now we 
shall act. I don't at all despair of getting 
on — live upon a shilling a-day, and earn it. 
As it is, Fve been idle too long. Misfor- 
tune is like the rough, cutting, northern 
breeze, but it rouses a man, and makes him 
brave and strong to endure — to the end." 

Now as he spoke, a sudden light shone 
on his father's face, and a gleam of hope 
and triumph flitted out of those mysteri- 
ous black eyes. The frightened look had 
passed away — determination and strength^ 
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mixed with cunning eagerness, met Lan- 
celot's gaze. 

"YouVe lost your money, Lancelot, 
and it is true you have been brought up 
with expensive habits, and only a dilettante 
knowledge of the arts and classics. You 
have been accustomed to a gay life, and 
some elegant post, as attache or Queen's 
Messenger, or an easy diplomatic en- 
gagement might suit you. Don't push 
your chair angrily aside, but listen and 
acknowledge the truth of all I say. Now 
it is / who have done all this, / who 
have brought misery and degradation upon 
you ; but the game is not yet quite over 
and lost, for in life, as in whist, it is the 
way we play our cards that tells. The 
card I hold is a promising one, and what 
is more, must win the trick. There is 
marriage before you — a marriage with 
Lily Eoyston." 

" Lily Eoyston ! " 
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He started, lifting his head at her name, 
so suddenly brought before him in these 
despairing moments of his trial. Would 
she be the good angel that would lead him 
back to those pleasant paths of ease and 
luxury? Was her name the panacea for 
those dreadful evils looming darkly in the 
distance? He remembered how good and 
true she was — the pleasure so innocently 
displayed in his presence, — ^sweet autumn 
evenings rose before his mind, when he 
had passed hours away by her side in that 
enchanting garden, where every art and 
beauty money could desire had been 
showered around. He had been wont to 
treat her in a semi-patronising, brotherly 
manner, which only at times took a ro- 
mantic glimmer." He had known her for 
years, and in boyhood had roamed by her 
side in daisied fields, had made her chains 
of cherry stones, and told her one day she 
must be his dear little wife. 
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She was always a trusting, dependent, 
gentle, little soul — and now the child had 
passed to maidenhood, — ^the days of Christ- 
mas trees and valentines had vanished — 
**The ocean's broad advance" was ap- 
proaching, and Lily Eoyston was now a 
girl fast approaching womanhood, with a 
brighter light in her eyes, a sweeter 
decisiveness in her tone, a warmer glow 
on the earnest lips. 

"On Friday next there is the ball at 
Gayton to which we are invited," Mr 
Wilford said, after a pause. "Sir Eollo 
is deuced civil, and how is he to know 
we are poor ? Why cannot he believe the 
bulk of my property is invested in con- 
sols ? You must make headway with 
Lily the night of the ball, — dance with 
her, flatter her, fascinate her, as you know 
how." 

The change from his former misery to this 
flippant strain struck Lancelot as childish 
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—indeed he deemed his father's idea of his 
marriage with Lily as something fanciful 
and absurd, a wild scheme— seized on at 
the last moment as a sort of solace to his 
exhausted brain. It grated ' on those noble 
longings and heroic dreams that the news 
of his reverse of fortune had kindled within 
him. Is there not some briUiant writer 
who tells us "that difficulty, abnegation, 
martyrdom, death are the allurements that 
act on the heart of man ; that the poorest 
son of Adam longs to vindicate himself 
under heaven as a God-made man, and if 
the way of doing this is pointed out, the 
dullest day drudge kindles to a hero." 

Lancelot was burning to distinguish 
himself in a new and lofty career, and for 
a moment the thought of the easy mode 
of escape suggested to him by his father 
was distasteful, and savoured of dishonour. 
It would have been different had he fully 
realised before his misfortune that his sole 
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happiness in life was centred in Lily's love. 
He would then, rich or poor, have been 
true to his plighted faith, and the thought 
of the prize to be gained would have in- 
spired him with fresh hope and courage; 
but now, to trade on her innocence and 
trust, in order to gain luxury and frivolous 
amusement ; to feign an ardent love where 
none existed, and leave her to discover the 
deception sooner or later, and that he was 
mean and base, — this he could not do. 

He had said truly he was no saint ; his 
easy principles would scarcely have been 
applauded by the more rigidly virtuous 
of his fellow- men ; but he could not look 
into those clear eyes with a Ue on his Hps. 
He respected and admired the singular 
beauty of Lily's character — the calm, trans- 
parent vein of truth pervading her soul — 
far too well to dare to approach her in any 
way that was not sincere and honourable. 
There were men in the world whose ex- 
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tenor conduct and example might have 
put Lancelot's to the blush, who would 
perhaps have hesitated less in attempting 
to win such a prize; men with clever 
heads screwed on the right way, and who 
could put their feelings in their pockets — 
discrimating, sensible fellows, who, under 
so dire an extremity, would have played 
the rdles of impetuous lovers with much 
perfection. But he, with all his sins, could 
not deceive artlessness and trust. He was 
no libertine with insidious designs and 
shameless wiles. There was a genuine 
touch of native nobility, an in-bred sense 
of honour, that must ever have saved him 
from sinking to the lowest depths of de- 
pravity or moral degradation. 

As he wrestled with the first real calamity 
he had ever known, listening to his father's 
rhapsodies, and patiently soothing his re- 
grets, he felt bewildered with the many 
claims surrounding him, his present help- 
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lessness. and the fiery ordeals awaiting him 

in his uphill path. His face was very 

pale as he turned away. Yet, keenly as he 

suflFered, he was thankful no word of up- 

braiding or reproach had passed his lips. 

The noble longings that had been kindled 

within him had left a reflected light on 
his face. His refined expression had a 

new and spiritual earnestness. 

*' Heaven knows I would rather hear 
your bitterest taunts than see you suffer 
silently," his father muttered. 

Lancelot stopped him with a smile. 

**I do not think I shall long survive 
this misfortune," Mr Wilford added, sigh- 
ing heavily. 

" Let me have the happiness of thinking 
that you will live many, many years, and 
see me blessed and prosperous," Lancelot 
murmured, pressing his father's hand. 
" All is not lost yet : we will struggle on, 
and what is more, things may not be so 
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bad as you imagine. Tell me you will 
try to bear all with patient firmness. 
Dearest father, let us meet misfortune with 
a smile, and make the future something 
higher and nobler than the past has been 
by noble deeds of self-denial and industry." 

" God bless you, my boy, for your good- 
ness to me. I have been to blame; I never 
expected such forbearance from you ; and 
you want money ? " 

" I must sell * The Prince,' " said Lancelot 
quietly. " Fletcher will give me three hun- 
dred guineas for him. Lord Swinton wants 
him for the park, and he never stumbles." 

It cost him some pain to think of parting 
from his old favourite ; but pain would now 
be the order of his life. It was a doom for 
a martyr to shrink from. 

Exhausted with mental emotion, Mr Wil- 
ford's eyes closed. Lancelot remained an hour 
by his side, and when he fancied he was asleep, 
he stole gently away from the darkened room. 




CHAPTER IX. 




AT GAYTON. 

HE note that Lancelot had written 
to Stephen was torn up and con- 
signed to the flames as he re- 
entered the dining-room. He must have a 
personal interview with his friend. There 
might now be delay in his making satis- 
factory arrangements regarding his debt to 
him, and there were others also to bo 
thought of, that would arise like the locusts 
in Israel, and hem him in on every side. 

Stephen of late had been considerably wor- 
ried, and had been obliged to summon all 
his clear-headedness and energy to his aid 
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in endeavouring to stem the mighty storm 
that was hurling so many commercial 
freights to destruction. To-day he re- 
solved to drive to Gayton Hall, stay to 
luncheon if invited, and ascertain, as far as 
he was able, if Lily really cared for him or 
not. He could neither eat, drink, nor rest 
from the fever consuming him ; he saw 
a new danger in Lancelot's visits, and he 
suspected him of deep designs. 

Stephen was fond of excitement and 
distractions out of the ordinary beaten 
track, and was responsible for a theatre 
that was losing four hundred a-week, and 
without exactly depressing him, he felt 
he could cheerfully demolish the blameless 
public that refused the entertainments he 
offered. And when the temple of art had to 
be closed, Stephen, if he swore a good deal at 
the unoffending stage-manager, and fright- 
ened an old woman into an apoplectic fit, 
rejoiced greatly that a sworn foe of his. 
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who, after passing all his life in the do- 
mestic sphere, concocting fine classical 
dramas, and elaborate artistic poems, had 
committed suicide with prussic acid in con- 
sequence of the failure and rejection of his 
chef dJceuvre^ to complete which he had 
been forced to pawn a sugar basin and 
the last baby's coral beads. To forget 
all these depressing recollections, Stephen 
turned his steps in the direction of Gay- 
ton, after calling in at the Thespian 
Temple, where Eosa had originally gradu- 
ated and delighted the public in the 
ballet. 

" Poor Eanger ! " sighed Stephen, think- 
ing of the dead dramatist. " I was a bit 
rough on him — he was so full of Plato's 
republic, idealism and Utopian dreams. 
Why couldn't he have sat down like a 
sensible fellow to his chop and stout, 
pirated a novel, written a strong piece, and 
made the best of things ? Buried by sub- 
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scription in the Moorgate cemetery, I 
wonder what he now thinks of me and the 
world generally." 

It was a charming walk from the town to 
Gayton, and the country had never seemed 
so fair in his eyes as on this burning 
summer day, as he drove slowly along the 
wooded paths, thankful to escape the noise 
and drudgery of the busy town. The warm 
July breeze, the songs of the birds, the trans- 
parent brightness in the air, the scent of 
violets clinging to the friendly elm, all 
soothed and softened him, and brought a 
sense of indefinable happiness that increased 
as he beheld the far-stretching lawns of 
Gayton Hall. He would not believe in 
Lily's indifierence — his was no ordinary 
shallow fancy, and Lancelot's careless words 
had revealed how deep the love was that 
had overtaken him when he least expected 
it, and as he realised this, the more he 
hated Lancelot. Dislike and envy were 
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veiled by an assumption of friendship as 
false as the kiss of Jndas. 

Lily had perceived, when he and Lancelot 
had dined a few evenings ago with her 
father, that Stephen had changed. Natural 
timidity alone restrained her from warning 
Lancelot of a concealed enmity. She was 
not a worldly girl. She had very little 
experience of men, but instinct convinced 
her that Stephen tried to set Sir Rollo 
against Lancelot, and she longed to save 
him from Stephen's wiles and tempta- 
tions. She was crossing the hall carrying a 
cluster of roses from the conservatory as 
his dog-cart stopped before the mansion, 
and went out to welcome him. She wore 
her garden hat, and had been gathering 
flowers for the rooms. Her grandmamma, 
Lady Koyston, was sitting out on the lawn 
under a small tent, and Lily had been read- 
ing the paper to her, as was her wont, while 
she knitted and enjoyed the sunshine. 
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" How do you do, Mr Kendal ? " she said, 
kindly, while Stephen became aware, with 
a certain dread of the future, of her power 
over him. Were there depths of emotion 
then in his soul such as the unhappy Ranger 
had depicted in his unpopular poetic 
plays? 

" I am glad you are at home. I wanted 
also to see Sir EoUo about the property he 
asked me to arrange about selling. Is he 
likely to be in soon ? " 

" Papa is at the Arnolds'. We see very 
little of him now, you know, but no doubt 
he will be in for luncheon.*^ 

** Shall we join Lady Eoj^ston ? " asked 
•Stephen, a little nervously. How calm and 
unconcerned she seemed, playing with her 
dog now, and calling him a naughty little 
darling. And he thought, too, of Beatrice, 
and her strange, almost timid glances. 
"How do you like the idea of having a 
young stepmother ? " he said, as they crossed 
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the lawn, and the groom drove round to the 
stables. 

Stephen was not by any means a lady's 
man. He always talked about the things 
the least agreeable to them ; and yet Beat- 
rice was fascinated by his originality and 
sternness. 

" I — oh — well I don't much mind. If 

Beatrice loves papa, and makes him happy, 
we shall all be glad." 

" Then you believe in love ?" 

" Of course ; who doesn't ? How can 
anyone be really happy without it ? Mar- 
riage without love is established on a false 
foundation — a house built upon sand — ^for 
the waves to wash away." 

" You also believe in marriage ? " 

He was thinking of some of Eanger's 
theories — and was growing speculative. 

" How very strange you are to-day, Mr 
Kendal — what can you substitute for 
marriage? It is a noble institution — 
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devotion and fidelity should increase with 
years." 

" You are right," he said, with a quick, 
approving glance ; "it is women like you 
who make a nation great," 

"I am a dreadfully foolish girl," laughed 
Lily, astonished at his tone, " a most matter- 
of-fact individual, — ask grannie." 

She pointed to Lady Eoyston as they 
entered the tent, who rose at once to wel- 
come Stephen. She liked him : at times he 
had made himself very agreeable to her — 
old ladies value attention. 

" Mr Kendal wishes to see papa, and will 
stay to luncheon, grannie ; after that we 
are going to a flower-show at Lord Trevers'," 

" Not in my line," said Stephen, shaking 
his head. " I abominate flower-shows." 

" You can stay and smoke with papa then 
— he will have to fetch us home about six. 
Down Fido, you're crumpling my dress. 
Naughty dog ; just look what mischief his 
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little paws hava ii^orked on blue silk." 
3he held up her^ sash, and threw ojff her 

hat, passing h(^ hand over her brow. She 

.1, 

wondered if L^celot would be at the flower- 
show this aft^noon. 

Stephen ivined she was thinking of 
him-L hJin a certain degree, 4e pLr 
of thought-heading, so he said, carelessly, — 

" I suppie our grand seigneur will honour 
the flower-lhow with his company to-day ?" 

" What grranc? seigneur?'' asked Lily 
artlessly, balancing a biscuit on Fido's nose, 
to console him for her scolding. 

" Our friend who has returned from Paris 
— from petits souperSy where wit and cham- 
pagne sparkle and flow, and the bright eyes 
of belles marquises, and . other rare and 

m 

radiant creatures, to the dull prose of 
Moorgate. 

Was she blushing ? She feared she was, 
but it w^as only the faint sympathetic 
blush Stephen had alluded to as being pur- 
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chasable for half-a-crown. This, however, 
was natural enough. Stephen saw it, and 
saw also that she treated him with the 
least tinge of hauteur after. Yet he wilfully 
remained blind; he shut his eyes to the 
fact of her indiflference and mere toleration 
of his presence ; he gave himself up to as 
wild a delusion as ever filled a man's heart, 
an infatuation which, taking root in a 
nature so unique and bizarre as th^t of 
Stephen, would possess all the vagaries of 
deep, tragic passion. 

" He must find Moorgate slow." 

" Oh, very. So, to wile away the time, 
he loses * ponies ' at whist with my money, 
bets on impossible quadrupeds, smokes all 
day, and poses in a Byronic style to fas- 
cinate young ladies." 

"Dear me ! How very kind and apprecia- 
tive you are in your summing up of a friend." 

" I am candid." 

" Mr Kendal sees the faults of his friend, 
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my dear," said Lady Eoyston, surprised at 
Lily's manner. 

She must put Lancelot on his guard 
against him ; she must entreat him to return 
Stephen his money ; he must rouse himself 
and prove himself a true knight — a real 
Paladin, chivalrous, brave, high-minded. Ah, 
heaven ! why did Stephen's words bruise her, 
and bring a sense of forlorn weariness ? 

" When two men love the same girl 
they invariably quarrel," thought Lady 
Eoyston placidly. 

The affair was amusing, and how pretty 
Lily looked. 

Before she had time to say more the girf 
rose, called to her dog, and returned 
abruptly to the house : she felt a stifling 
oppression in Stephen's presence. 

" How he hates him," muttered Lily ; " he 
will set papa against him — he will work him 
some deadly harm." 

She had no idea that Stephen loved her 
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— he was abrupt, caustic, often severe and 
unkind. She never guessed that he had 
allowed himself to dwell upon the hope that 
she might one day be his. He believed her 
to be as far above him as an angel in 
another sphere — through whose influence 
his redemption might be effected. It was 
the adoration of all that remained of good 
in him — an ideal love that had a curious 
touch of poetry in it, and might have 
formed an idyllic picture ; he clung to it 
as if conscious of its purifying influence ; 
he cherished the illusion that worked on 
him as a spell, the loss of which would make 
his life a wreck. Stephen's fears were now 
confirmed: the blush had been a revelation. 

" Have I offended her ? " he asked, after 
a pause. 

The freshness and beauty of the scene 
had lulled him to a false peace. He felt 
like one in a dream, for his was as yet 
a spiritual worship — a trance of soul, in 
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which was less delight in the contemplation 
of her girlish loveliness and external charms, 
than a voluptuous reverie which coloured 
everything with her reflection. 

** OflFended her, Mr Kendal ? Oh dear, 
no ! Some young friend has called to see 
her — girls adore Lily : she has a very varied 
acquaintance." 

" She is very fascinating." 

" Yes, she is ; she thinks very little about 
herself. She cares for the poor, too, and 
does a great deal of good in the parish." 

Stephen sighed heavily and seemed rest- 
less. He wished he had cut his tongue out 
ere speaking as he had done of Lancelot. 
He would be more careful in future. How 
could he have been so foolish? Intrigue 
was his forte^ and not the astutest Russian 
diplomatist or Italian of the middle ages, 
where treachery was viewed as a fine art, 
could have surpassed him in duplicity and 
double dealing. He was indeed a loss to 
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any court where craft- and guile are in the 
ascendant, and certainly missed his vocation 
as a Moorgate merchant, where some honour 
is necessarily expected in dealing with our 
fellow-men. But here he over-schemed him- 
self; his kite flying lately had come to 
grief, for he shipped goods on his own 
account at unfortunate crises, and, while 
always smiling on the right person, often 
discovered his amity was wasted, and his 
animosity futile. 

** And here is my son," said Lady Roy- 
ston, as Sir RoUo's tall figure appeared, and 
glad to change the conversation. ** Now 
you two can have a chat on business, while 
I shall follow Lily's example. The heat is 
really quite oppressive." 

Stephen stood at the entrance of the tent, 
after opening Lady Royston's sun-shade, and 
arranging her hood, and Sir RoUo crossed 
the lawn. 

" Glad to see you, Stephen," he cried, in 
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his heaxty voice. "Hows your father? 
Tell him to come up one evening, and play 
billiards." 

" The governor has renounced billiards of 
late," said Stephen, laughing ; " my sisters 
keep him hard at work and employed in 
taking them out to balls, for I got tired 
of dissipation, and he takes quite kindly 
to it." 

" And what about the Koundell Park pro- 
perty ? " asked Sir EoUo, throwing himself 
on the grass. "Have you found me a 
purchaser yet ? " 

"It won't sell," Sir EoUo, "at your 
price." 

" Well, well, we must wait. I want to 
settle it on Beatrice ; her father is anxious 
for a settlement." 

"Arnold's a shrewd old bird," said 
Stephen. " They want now to catch me 
for Mattie, the third daughter. She al- 
ways makes the tea when I call there. 
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Don't like her. Couldn't stand a woman 
who's strumming at a piano all day." 

** You cynic ! Mattie's a very nice little 
girl indeed. I mean to do a good deal for 
the family by- and -by ; take the boys into 
my office. I have no sons. And there's 
the gong for luncheon." 

*'You seem like Caesar, to have come, 
and seen, and conquered, Sir Eollo," said 
Stephen, as they entered the house together. 

" I have loved Beatrice for years," he 
whispered. " Ever since she was little 
more than a child." 

Stephen was surprised at Sir EoUo's fer- 
vour. He had formed a wrong opinion of 
his character. Beatrice certainly was in- 
finitely fascinating — a creature of whims 
and caprices. She would know how to 
spend her husband's wealth. 

The conversation at luncheon was frag- 
mentary, and often dull. Lily avoided 
speaking to Stephen, who found himself 
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involved in a brief but warm discussion 
regarding the work of the new member for 
Moorgate, whom Sir EoUo cordially hated. 
After Lily retired from the table, and the 
host brought out his cigars, Stephen, light- 
ing one, named Lancelot carelessly, longing 
to put a spoke in his wheel, just to see iii 
what estimation he was held by Sir Kollo. 

But Sir EoUo avoided all pursuance of 
the subject. He disliked all backbiting 
and meanness, and he never cared to be 
reminded of Philip Wilford and the invisible 
power he knew that he possessed. And 
when Lily appeared, dressed for the flower- 
show, looking lovely in her soft cream- 
tinted draperies, her eyes sparkling with 
expectation, as she hoped Lancelot would 
be there, Stephen again intuitively divined 
her thoughts, and cursed the rival who 
seemed to conquer so easily. Lancelot, 
however, would disappoint her ; he was 
in no mood for flower-shows. 
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And while Sir Eollo talked about the 
Koundell Park property, and his approach- 
ing marriage, Stephen only saw that fair 
face — only mused on the winning ways, 
that had a double charm for a man of his 
strange nature. If he gave free reins to 
this passion, it must wreck his future. 

Love, the most capricious and eccentric 
of all passions, can merely be regarded as a 
kind of enchanted web — so light and fragile 
that a feather's touch can make or destroy its 
charm; so strong and indestructible that the 
little thread is carried on through our lives, 
and cannot be broken by death — ^painful in 
its eflfects, beautiful in its realisation — a 
puzzling, mysterious essence, that baffles us 
in explaining — a subtle diagnosis of the 
soul, sometimes fatal, often sad, always in- 
exhaustible. The poorest wretch that ever 
lived may be roused to exalted actions at 
its voice, which may even call forth rays of 
genius lying dormant in his souL Stephen 
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was still morally blindfolded : lie would 
not accept the fact of Lily's indifference. 

After he had left, Lady Koyston, who had 
been watching him quietly, and understood 
his every move, thought it wiser to warn 
Sir EoUo of his intentions, acquaint him 
also with his daughter's indifference, so 
that Stephen should not he misled. 

" Anyone can see he's in love with the 
child," she said at last, as Sir KoUo rose to 
leave ; ** and I think it better he should be 
undeceived. He is following a myth — a 
dream." 

** My dear mother, you were always 
romantic ; and it seems to me you are 
growing quite a match-maker in your old 
age. Let the young people settle these 
affairs between them." 

" Is Lancelot Wilford a man of high or 
low principles ? " 

" I think he's a trifle reckless and extra- 

i 

vagant. One hears all sorts of things about 
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him, you know. Of the two, I prefer him ( 
to Stephen." 

** So do I," she said, warmly; "and I 
believe that man is his enemy." 

** My dear mother, your living so much 
apart from the busy world has given you a 
habit of colouring trifles." 

" I have not forgotten every memory of 
my youth," she said ; " and I have heard of 
a life-agony caused by an unrequited love." 

Lady Roys ton was a delightful old lady, 
who played " the art of being a grand- 
mamma " to perfection. She always dressed 
in accordance with her age ; liked to sit in 
the sunshine, wearing white clouds of the 
finest wool, with an air of soft repose about 
her. Her body was a fit tabernacle for her 
soul ; and nothing unkind or malicious re- 
garding her fellow-creatures ever passed her 
lips. Sir EoUo's manner to her was always 
graceful and chivalrous, and he respected 
her opinion. 
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" And I must now be off, to take Beatrice 
to the flower-show. I hope you will not be 
very dull. in our absence." 

" I have always my past to turn to," she 
said, with a sweet, serious smile, '* and the 
future to look forward to. Ah ! my son, 
for such as I, the battle of life has been 
either lost or won, and the toil and heat of 
the day are over." 

He bent his head, and kissed her kindly. 
What other mother would have said such 
pleasant things about Beatrice, or have 
striven to heal the breach between her 
and Lily with such tact and wisdom ? 
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CHAPTER X. 




AN EXPLANATION. 

" Si vous saviez ce que fait nsutre 
Dans r&me triste un pur regatd 
Vous regarderez ma fen^tre." 

Com/me au luisard, 

)T will be easily understood what 
were Lancelot's feelings after he 
had closed the door of his father s 
room behind him, and found himself in a 
bewildering sort of light, that almost blinded 
him. Energetic action of some kind was 
necessary to him. He could not remain 
any longer in the house, which stifled him ; 
but he called the old servants into the little 
dining-room, and gave the necessary orders 
for his father's comfort, in his usual quiet. 
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indolent manner, appearing as outwardly 
unconcerned and careless as ever. He 
meant to see Stephen, and wring an 
apology out of his father for the shameful 
accusations he had made against him. 

So this was Moorgate life — ^this slow 
withering — ^this cold antagonism — ^this ab- 
sence of friendliness and sympathy ! How 
he longed to be again in the salons of the 
witty Princess Engadine, or the beautiful 
Marquise Lempriere, where elegance and 
fastidious refinement reigned supreme, and 
all that could soothe and charm the mind 
and senses were brought prominently for- 
ward, and any evil inclinations or low and 
selfish feelings were outwardly restrained. 

It was four o'clock w^hen Lancelot paid 
his second visit to Stephen. 'He had heard, 
on the first occasion of his calling, that 
Stephen had gone to Gayton Hall ; and, as 
he walked along the old smoke-stained 
streets, he sighed heavily. He began to 
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long for Lily's sympathy. No breath of 
air was stirring. Myriads of chimneys 
stood out in hideous unsightliness against 
a background of pale grey sky. A few 
friends saluted him ; but he was wondering 
when the day would arrive when they would 
hear of his father s losses, and speak of him 
as "that poor devil Wilford." Just as he 
turned the corner of the street, he came 
face to face with Stephen. It was but a 
stone's-throw to the office, and linking his 
arm in Lancelot's, Stephen begged him to 
return there with him. He noticed a re- 
straint in Lancelot's manner, whose nerves, 
strung to the highest pitch, vibrated pain- 
fully. He was pale, very pale, as he walked 
away with Stephen. The tone of his voice 
even had changed. The under-current of 
anger, mingled with despair, made it more 
metallic. 

" What's wrong, Lancey, old boy ? " 
asked Stephen, a^ Lancelot flung himself 
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into an easy-chair in his office. " Why are 
you not oflf to the grand flower-show ? Are 
you going to say cutting things because I 
want my money? Society, they say, is 
divided into two sects — ^the borers and the 
bored, — and I often think life resolves itself 
into two sects also — the robbers and the 
robbed. Not. that I mean you re not 
straight, far from it, but Fve had bad 
news from Liverpool, and my theatre don't 
pay ; the artists, curse them, are clamour- 
ous for coin, and bleed me to any amount." 

" Give it up, then," said Lancelot briefly. 
"The fact is, you must wait a day or two, 
and 111 square that little matter between us." 

" You look worried. Has the old man 
turned nasty ? Never worry ; anal37^se the 
subject of your anxiety ; petty troubles 
always bear dissection. Indifference to 
everything is what pays, except in any- 
thing that affects your own interests, and 
tliere be keen as a knife." 
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" By Jove ! what philosophy ! Why 
don't you let Rosa sing her nigger melodies 
on your stage, and give up the mild and 
bitter business ? " 

'' Because she's not quite chic enough 
even for Moorgate. You wouldn't believe 
how I've tried to fall in love with the 
darling, and the grave indiscretions she 
has led me into. Pert, rosy-cheeked, 
smiling ; flirting with my jeune premier 
and first walking gentleman when she got 
the chance ; playing the barmaid business 
superbly — fa va sans dire — and making a 
small fortune on her own account in the 
way of diamonds and dresses. ... I turned 
her away, because I grew to almost hate 
her." 

" She only acted up to her instincts : 
she was a creature of her organisation," 
said Lancelot coolly. "Nature gave her 
a Greek mouth for something, I suppose ; 
but I did not come here to talk of Eosa, 
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but of your father. I should like to know 
what he means by daring to pen infamous 
lies about me ; he alludes to some swind- 
ling business I am supposed to be mixed 
up in. Have you spoken of the various 
loans you have advanced me ? Eemember 
how you let me in on several occasions." 

Stephen was apparently so taken aback 
that he started from his seat. His man- 
ner contrasted strangely with the langour 
and coolness of Lancelot's. 

"You don't mean it, Wilford?— I'm 
awfully sorry for this. I cannot think 
how he heard anything." 

" These things do a fellow harm, don't 
you know, and they disgust me." 

Moral courage — that is, the courage 
which dares pain of mind alone — when ex- 
erted under the influence of sound reason, 
and for pure and beneficent purposes, is 
one of the grandest traits in a man's char- 
acter. Many, like St Peter, will use the 
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sword when they will shrink from con- 
fession or from standing by a principle. 
This courage Lancelot was deficient in. 
He had the cool physical bravery that 
makes a fine soldier — some call it an emo- 
tion of barbarism, — he could have dragged 
a man who had injured or insulted him or 
one dear to him to the deadly encounter 
of a duel, but to confess his folly or his 
poverty would have involved humiliation 
he felt unequal to bear. 

" This easy-going fool," thought Stephen, 
"has a fit of righteous indignation. He 
owes me money ; I must do the generous, 
and keep him yet a little longer in the 
meshes I have woven for his sure de- 
struction." 

" Upon my word, Wilford, Tm deuced 
sorry this has happened," he said, coming 
dose to Lancelots side, with a dejected 
look of concern on his face, " I am, indeed. 
My fathers so strange and peculiar at 
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times ; hang me, if I don't think he be- 
lieved it was his duty to inform Mr Wil- 
ford for your good. People will talk — the 
old school — Solomons principles — ^deuced 
straightlaced, don't you know, and all that 
sort of thing." 

" But how could he dare to pen false- 
hoods? Are a man's character and good 
repute worth nothing? Let him tell me 
the name of his informant, and — apologise 
for the wrong he has done me." 

" In his state of health," went on 
Stephen, with the least tinge of colour 
rising in his face, " in his precarious state, 
anything like a scene would be the death of 
him. He caught a chill returning from the 
Grants' party with my sisters. Look here, 
Lancelot, you believe Tm your friend, don't 
you ? you are sure your welfare and happi- 
ness are as dear to tm. as if you were my 
own brother, are you not ? then, old fellow, 
leave it to me. Til find out who the rascal 
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has been who has dared to insinuate these 
things, warn him of your anger, and give 
him my opinion of his blackguardly con- 
duct, and perhaps a d — d good horse- whip- 
ing, and — and, by George ! Wilford, FU let 
you oflF another hundred." 

Another hundred ! The very mention of 
the word smote Lancelot's ear with a feeling 
of dismay. As yet no reference had been 
made to the sum so urgently requested in 
Stephen's note. What should he do now ? 
How could he carry the high hand through 
all the miserable abasement to which he 
would soon be subjected? He felt so 
hard driven, so desperate and despairing, 
that at any cost he vowed to meet at once 
his debt to Stephen. Notwithstanding his 
pride and wretchedness, the apparent truth 
and sincerity with which Stephen had 
spoken touched and softened him. He held 
out his hand with all his old warmth of 
manner. 
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" You at least are unchanged," he replied ; 
*" you, of all my friends, are the only one I 
feel I can trust and thoroughly rely on. 
You will refute any calumnies, I know; 
and now we'll let the matter drop. As 
for the money, I will return you every half- 
penny." 

He paused. It was in his heart then and 
there to have told Stephen all. He felt he 
was playing a part, and that his reserve ill 
requited the confidence his friend had mani- 
fested towards him. It would have been so 
great a comfort to have relied on Stephen's 
superior strength and judgment in this 
crisis of his fate — ^to have eased his mind 
by looking the worst in the face, with 
Stephen at his side — only at that moment 
some of the weakness and indecision in his 
character passed away, and the depth and 
truth of his nature, stirred by pride, the 
dread of pity increased in strength. 

"Don't say another word, Lancelot," 
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Stephen said, eyeing him carefully, and not 
at all understanding his mood ; " between 
you and me why should there be any 
restraint ; why should we doubt each other's 
friendship ? Have we not known each 
other long enough to prove the constancy 
of our mutual regard ? " 

He now came close to Lancelot, endea- 
vouring to read his very soul. Lancelot 
noticed how worn and pale Stephen looked 
— ^the lines of toil and anxiety in his face, 
the traces of the hard struggle so bravely 
and silently borne. This man worked 
and slaved with a quiet grandeur of en- 
durance, that Lancelot's vivid fancy ex- 
aggerated into something heroic. It smote 
his conscience afresh — what was he but 
a dreamer, an idle, selfish, pleasure slave ? 
There passed before his eyes the dread scene 
in his father's bedroom — the choking voice, 
the uplifted hands ! He felt faint and be- 
wildored : his despondency increased. The 
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desire to improve his life, the noble 
longings so lately kindled, vanished from 
sheer disgust and contempt of himself. Ste- 
phen meanwhile did his best to read the 
subtle weight that was pressing on Lan- 
celot's inner life, for he instinctively divined 
that Lancelot withheld his confidence. 

" How thoughtless of me ! " Lancelot 
cried ; " how careless I am in not consider- 
ing that this is one of your busiest days, 
Stephen, and here I am taking up your time 
in this sort of way ! " 

" Never mind that," Stephen answered, a 
little wearily. ** I was up early this morn- 
ing, and knocked off any quantity of work 
before breakfast. Stay and dine with me, 
old fellow, and FU walk round with you 
and see your father. It is long since we 
had a few jokes together.*' 

" I must return by six p.m.," Lancelot 
answered, dreading lest Stephen should 
carry his words into effect ; " thank you 
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all the same. My fathers health has 
hardly been so strong as we should like 
lately, and I am trying to persuade him to 
have a change of air — to visit Staunton or 
Cromeley, or any of these places on the 
coast. Good-bye for the present. I will 
see you to-morrow, and settle that little 
business you wrote me about. It will be 
all right between us." 

And then they parted. Stephen returned 
to his work, and Lancelot to the home that 
now stood before him in sorrowful remem- 
brance. 

About an hour after his son had left, Mr 
Wilford woke, and by this time all traces of 
his indisposition had passed away. It was 
evident he had some design, some hope that 
sustained him. He dressed quickly, and de- 
scended to his luncheon, with no sign of 
feebleness or trouble in his manner, and 
even smiled to himself now and then as one 
by one he took out his musty old papers — 
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a smile that lighted up his keen eyes with 
curious depth and meaning. 

" There is always thaJi card to play," he 
muttered, throwing down a copy of Sir 
Omrod's will ; " but the boy hangs back — 
he takes after his mother." 

Philip Wilford was one of those men to 
whom a " bitter jest is dear." From one of 
his inner drawers he also drew out a small 
book, closely written in a finely - pointed 
Italian hand. Here was the revelation of 
one of those episodes of their youth most 
men understand. 

"What experiences and sufferings and 
pleasures I owe to you ! " he said, softly 
touching the cover. " I suppose after our 
last grand scene you married. Ah, mia 
cara ! the tragic denouement did not pay ; 
hut theny I wanted to get rid of you." 

No — hardened as he was, he could not 
read those touching allusions to a love that 
had wearied him and was dead. It was 
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only a girl's diary — a girl in the full flush 
of hope and youth — who had once thought 
to look on life through a convent's grating, 
and had found imprisonment impossible ; 
whose instincts told her that life was given 
us to enjoy, but whose sad experiences 
proved the contrary. And the glory of 
sweet graces, and the radiance of a poetic 
mind, and the fairness of her womanhood 
availed her nothing, although she had 
bright, Venetian, cloud - like tresses, and 
the form and face of a Juliet. Beauty of 
body and mind both lost and wasted, but 
speaking to him now in the faded writing, 
in the passionate love verses, as if pleading 
for remembrance ! 

" I daresay she has married Lambri, and 
is a grandmother by this time," he said, 
tossing aside a silver dagger that had once 
nestled in that sunny hair. 




CHAPTEE XL 



TEMPTATION. 

" I am too poor ; I could not help 
The purpose of her life, and dare not hope 
To hinder it. . . . 

How could I offer at a shrine so pure, 
A tainted sacrifice 1 " 

EATEICE was in the highest 
spirits, preparing for the ball 
at Gayton ; it was to be her 
night of triumph. Before, when visiting 
at the Hall, she had been shabbily dressed 
and under a cloud — spoken of with in- 
difference, looked askance at, and con- 
sidered a person of no importance. Now 
she would be the Queen of the assemblage, 
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— soon to be Lady Eoyston, and respected 
accordingly. Unlike other girls, no deep 
romance had ever been aroused in her 
nature. She was sincerely practical, and 
shrewd as a Yankee ; determined, as our 
American cousins say, "to have a good 
time," and make the most of her position, 
her youth and beauty. But she was self- 
restrained ; the assumption of any triumph, 
to be effective, must never be immoderate. 

" My goodness ! Beatrice, won't you 
make Miss Glover stare to-night ? " cried 
Charlie, who was most affectionate to his 
sister — ordering clothes on credit, and fore- 
seeing a brilliant future for himself and 
brothers. 

He was preparing hot toast for the 
family breakfast, while Beatrice, her dainty 
feet on the fender, watched him, and some 
boiling eggs. 

*'Poor Anastasia! she did try her best 
to fascinate Sir EoUo ; didn't she ? But 
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you are a rattling, fine girl, Bee. I 
shouldn't wonder but what you'll be a Park 
beauty yet." 

" Have you seen the dress I'm going to 
wear to-night, Charlie ? " asked his sister, 
pouring out the coflFee, and pointing to the 
little saucepan, on which he at once seized, 
and extricated the eggs. " It isn't paid for 
yet ; but Madame Lisle makes for Lily and 
Lady Eoyston, so I've got it on tick." 

" Mother says it's no end lovely ; I'm not 
a judge, of course, myself — and the girls 
were talking of it last night. Mattie looked 
blue with envy." 

" It won't be sold like the last one was 
to that old hag in High Street," laughed 
Beatrice, spreading her toast thickly with 
butter ; " how I rowed her for swindling us. 
Oh ! Charlie, sometimes I feel too happy to 
exist, I've always so longed for money — for 
power. Better wear Lady Laura's diamonds, 
than vulcanite or sixteen-carat brass." 
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" Don't you care about him personally ? " 
asked Charlie, who was a smart youth for 
his age, and read Ouida. " A nice, kind 
old gentleman — take him altogether; a 
little better looking, too, than the governor, 
who wants some of Mattie's face powder; 
but rather too much beard, eh ? Won't it 
tickle you ? " 

" Old gentleman ! " repeated Beatrice 
crossly; "how dare you? Oh, you young 
wretch ! — h^s in the 'prime of life ! 

' A man is as old as he feels, 
A woman as old as she looks.' 

He feels twenty-five." 

Charlie grinned delightedly. 

" May he be long preserved then in that 
happy state of youth and ardour. Here, I 
say, Bee, don't cut up rusty — he's got a 
beautiful set of teeth, and his hair is just 
the thing for — " 

A box on the ear silenced Charlie and 
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burnt the toast. Mrs Arnold, followed 
by the doctor and two of the girls, now 
appeared, and one might see a smooth sense 
of satisfaction with things in general in 
their expression and manner. A material 
leaven certainly sweetens life, and the 
doctor, in a mental review of the high 
price of meat, and the rise of bread and 
coals, kissed Beatrice very tenderly. 

"I suppose after you are married you 
will be in town for the London season. I 
should like a ride in Eotten Eow very 
much, and your mother here has had a 
hard time of it lately," said the doctor 
plaintively. 

" The town house is to be redecorated. 
Sir Eollo is very tired of Moorgate — so you 
are sure to have a change next spring, papa, 
— it will be such a pleasure to me to have 
you both there." 

How sincerely he blessed his beautiful 
child for not being a social failure. Beatrice 
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was a very good and dutiful daughter ; her 
chief fault was that she was commonplace. 

" Sir EoUo was talking to me about 
November for the wedding," went on her 
father. 

" A horrid month, papa, but I don't 
mean to have any fuss or parade — the girls 
and Lily will be bridesmaids. Sir EoUo 
asked me how I should like a three months' 
tour in the east, and go through Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. My geography 
was always rather shaky," sighed Beatrice, 
" and I have the vaguest idea how to get to 
Smyrna ; but he said we should go on to 
Paris first and travel ma Marseilles for 
that interesting locality." 

" I wish you'd take me too," said Fanny, 
with a prolonged sigh. 

" I'll marry you off in the spring, Fan," 
laughed Beatrice. "You shall go in our 
drag to Epsom and Ascot, but I've promised 
so much, it begins to be worrying, — suppose 
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you see about matching the ribbon for your 
dresses to-night ; and mother's moird, in 
her wardrobe, is damp, it's so seldom used, 
suppose you put it to the fire, and shake 
out all Keating's insect powder." 

" I hope it isn't mothy," sighed Mrs 
Arnold. 

Sensible Beatrice ! This caused a satis- 
factory diversion, and made her mother 
pleased at her thoughtfulness. She ex- 
pected Lily to call on her some time this 
morning, to bring her some flowers for the 
ball, valuable orchids and exotics Sir EoUo 
particularly wished her to wear to-night. 
So she went into the dining-room, and, as 
the chief resource of most young ladies, 
began her practising. 

Meanwhile Lancelot had discovered there 
was indeed up-hill work before him. He 
had sold his favourite horse, and, by other 
sacrifices, repaid Stephen. Mr Wilford 
begged his son to preserve a happy, careless 
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exterior ; and, since the knowledge of his 
poverty had made him recognise the impos- 
sibility of ever dwelling on the idea of Lily 
Armitage being his wife, he had felt more 
ardour at her memory, for what is denied us 
and is unattainable has ever a vaojue attrac- 
tion. Imperceptibly he found that he was 
dwelling on her image, at the very time when 
honour forbade. The gradual growth of any 
passion is ever more spiritual in its workings 
than when it is desperate and spasmodic. 
His motiveless life was being stirred to its 
depths. 

Lily had been disappointed at not seeing 
him at the flower-show, and to-day, as she 
went towards Beatrice's home, he overtook 
her accidentally as she was crossing the road. 

" How do you do ? " said Lancelot quietly, 
glancing from her fair face to the flowers 
she carried in a basket. Yes, there was a 
charm in her kind eyes — a consciousness of 
relief suddenly swept over him, as if the 
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cloud darkening his future was temporarily 
dispersed. 

Lily blushed and glanced away from him 
to the ivy- covered vicarage, where they had 
often passed pleasant evenings together. 

" I am taking these flowers to Beatrice. 
Papa wished her to wear these out of our 
conservatory to-night," she said, showing 
him a lovely bud and some white waxen 
blossoms. 

" Tm afraid you must think I'm very 
remiss in not having called at the Hall 
lately. The fact is, I've been worried — Fve 
had so many things to see to." 

" And we are going away from Moorgate 
after the wedding; at least, I expect so, 
unless they are married in London. Papa 
talks of taking a long continental tour for 
his honeymoon." 

Lancelot smiled. 

" Let's hope they'll be happy. I suppose 
they are lost at present in the hey-day of 
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love. But I must not detain you — no 
doubt you are much engaged to-day." 

The minutes had passed too quickly. Lily 
thought he seemed rather sad and spiritless. 
He was by no means a great or heroic idol 
for this simple girl to enshrine in her heart ; 
but do we alwa.ys cling to what is perfect ? 
In weak human nature is there not often 
a lingering partiality — a pity, for short- 
comings ? 

" Goodbye then — but only for a few 
hours," she said, as he retained her hand. 
" Don t come late to-night : we don't look 
on you as a stranger." 

" Thank you, Miss Royston. I must not 
say Lily, must I? Old memories are 
awakened at that name — Christmases when 
you a child brought me all sorts of fancy 
gifts from your Christmas tree — spring 
mornings when you sat and read to me by 
the edge of the trout-stream yonder, and I 
even remember our first quarrel." 
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"There was a certain hideous tree in 
which you told me a man had once died 
through falling down its trunk — just by the 
river. I was always afraid to pass it," said 
Lily, pleased at his recollections. 

" You will give me some valses to-night ? " 
pleaded Lancelot. 

Women of fashion had often found that 
pleading irresistible — how much more then 
a simple girl like Lily, who vibrated at his 
every glance and tone. 

" Y(m TTvay have as many as you like,'' 
she said, impulsively. 

" As many as I like ? You are too kind 
— you will make me encroach on such 
generosity." 

Did she care for him after all? he wondered. 
Why was she so pale now about the lips ? 
Lancelot did not understand himself — he 
did not perceive the new growth of love 
that was daily gaining strength. A man 
may be fascinated for a time by some fast, 
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florid beauty, and fancy sh^ is bis fate, 
wben later on be will discover it was 
anotber's image tbat alone moved bis 
soul witb longing and regret, — be will 
find tbe veil lifted, and know be bas 
unconsciously deceived bimself. To ex- 
plain tbese curious workings of tbe mind 
is impossible. 

Ifoii aime-t'On une femme ? On ne sait- 
on Vaime. 

We may believe tbe being we love is too 
pure, too angelic, to descend to us — sbe is 
wboUy beyond our reacb, and we can 
only gaze on tbe wrings tbat soar so higb 
above us, and pray tbey may essay a lower 
fligbt. 

" Remember, I sball take you at your 
word," be said, ligbtly, as be turned away ; 
and Lily was silent, and went on towards 
tbe doctor's bouse, vexed witb ber own 
imprudence and indiscretion. 

" But I knew bim wben I was a cbild," 
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she muttered ; "he never used to mind or 
misunderstand anything /ever said to him." 
So she was spared an agony of shame 
and humiliation. 

* 

Lancelot felt happier after Lily's speech ; 
it would be a pleasure to slave and toil if 
she encouraged him. What could he do? 
Write to the great ladies of the French 
salons and ask them to exert their influence 
in finding him a diplomatic appointment, 
or again beg Stephen to give him work — 
Stephen, who believed more in the magic of 
patience and toil than in that of genius? 
His talents were of the imaginative, artistic 
kind ; his literary tastes were great, but he 
could not live by writing magazine articles. 
He had every qualification necessary to 
form a brilliant writer, — quick perceptions, 
a power of thought, intellectual culture, 
plenty of choice words, much sympathy, 
breadth of judgment, and delicate satire 
and wit, he would have been a painter, not 
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a photographer ; but withal, he had not the 
genius for money-making— he could never 
have risen, like Sir Omrod Armitage, from a 
broom to a baronetcy. The cunning clever- 
ness of the money drudge, the chicanery of 
cadgers were not in him. Sensitive to a 
fault, with beauty of mind rather than 
strength of purpose, he might drift as a 
leaf on any current. 

Men of universal minds are never constant 
to any one particular study ; they have often 
too many irons in the fire through the fatal 
power and grasp that is theirs. How many 
authors, poets, painters, musicians he knew, 
whose heads were rich in ideas, but whose 
pockets were empty, and who envied the 
narrowness and endurance of the plodding 
clerk, who went about his daily work like 
a horse in a mill. 

Was life to be a species of purgatory for 
him also ? For beauty of mind and- fineness 
of brain only augment the daily torments 
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of poverty, seldom vanquished by thought 
and intellect. He had yet to leam that 
the body suflfers martyrdom in the torments 
of the mind. 

" I met Lily Royston as I walked away 
from Moorgate," he said to his father, on 
his return home. 

" Glad of it — ^very glad, my boy ; there's 
five thousand pounds coming to you from the 
wreck. You might be taken in as a junior 
partner in some rising firm ; as for me. 111 go 
away and live on fifty pounds a-year — only 
let me feel you're happy and prosperous." 

" The idea of your living on a pound a 
week — impossible," said Lancelot quickly. 
" No, no. I don't intend you to do that, 
so don't allude to any partnership for me. I 
believe the girl does care for me, but I — I 
am no fit 'parti for Sir Rollo's daughter now." 

"He dare not refuse you," Mr Wilford 
said, with a harsh laugh. " Your birth is 
superior to his. Your mother was a 
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general's daughter, and proud as Lucifer ; 
his mother, a factory hand. You start ; 
but it's the truth. I know their ancestry 
too well. I hold that man in the hollow 
of my hand. Let him refuse you, and I 
will speak plain English.*' 

" I am too proud to trade on any means 
like these to succeed — and, I hope, too 
honourable. If I explain my position to 
Lily, and she loves me, and is content to 
wait till I provide her a home, that is 
another thing. You shall not threaten Sir 
Rollo for my advantage. I will accept 
neither the girl nor her gold under such 
circumstances." 

Mr Wilford was silent. He resolved to 
play the game his own way. They both 
avoided any recurrence to the subject, but 
Lancelot noticed that his father seemed 
brighter and in better spirits that evening 
at dinner. 



CHAPTER XI I. 




A JULY NIGHT. 

" Amo te sola, te sola amai, 
Til fost'il primo, tu par sarai." 

IE ROLLO had determined on 
giving one of those rare recep- 
tions on which no expense has 
to be spared. Everything that money, 
taste, or art could devise had been 
done. He was determined that this, the 
last entertainment before his marriage, 
should be on a scale of splendour surpassing 
all his former efforts. 

As he strolled through his luxurious 
rooms, filled with every choice rarity the 
taste of a connoisseur could devise or collect 
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together, his heart swelled with pride and 
happiness. Soon,— ah ! very soon — the 
greatest treasure of all would be purchased 
and preside at his festivals. What if she 
had neither the power of expressing pathos, 
feeling, nor love of any kind? He was 
satisfied; his ideal of glowing womanhood 
was fulfilled in her graceful carriage, her 
large, dark eyes, the glorious hair that 
sometimes shook itself free of comb or pins, 
as if by accident, for him to admire its 
length and beauty. 

**How I long to see her to-night," he 
muttered ; " she will be the belle of the 
toom ; but I hope she won't make me un- 
reasonably jealous." 

Sometimes Beatrice played the tyrant, in 
order to keep him well in hand, and gave 
him some suffering and sleepless nights, 
that ensured his fidelity to herself. 

The beautiful gardens gradually assumed 
an aspect that was perfectly radiant and 
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fairy-like, under the soft rays of the moon. 
The wind arose in murmurs, and rocked 
the tiny myriad lamps hanging from the 
rose-trees, till they resembled waving jewels. 

The night was perfect ; a slight shower 
had fallen in the morning, and the frag- 
rance of rain-kissed flowers and sweet 
fallen blossoms filled the air. It was 
as if some old fairy-tale out of the 
** Arabian Nights," was being enacted and 
realised — a charming paradise or beautiful 
Eden, but Eden at night, with lamp-lit 
trees and glittering arches. The gardens 
appeared lost in illimitable space — the 
lights seemed to extend as far as the eye 
could reach, so that one might be almost 
too dazzled to proceed amid the labyrinthian 
paths — ^the edge of the lake glowed with a 
myriad of changing colours. 

Sir RoUo believed the future would bring 
him the deepest bliss human nature is capable 
of experiencing ; and yet the thought that he 
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was growing old — that he had wasted sweet 
years never to be recalled, rather dashed 
his spirits. Surrounded as he was by all 
that was most enchanting to the senses, — 
wealth, perfumes, music, flowers — a gay 
crowd flocking to do him homage, he 
thought rather sadly of his lost youth — 
lost all too soon. Still he looked young 
for his age — the streaks of grey in his hair 
and beard suited his complexion and style, 
and the suspicion of thinness among his 
locks was not too apparent to be painful 
at present. He walked with sprightly step 
and head erect, a fine, noble-looking man. 
His cheek flushed with triumph, and the 
least tremor was in his voice, as he went 
forward to welcome Beatrice. How lovely 
she looked in her ball-dress to-night ! 
There was no " hidden want " in that per- 
fect bust — nothing suggestive of cotton 
wool or artificial aid ; her dress was a mass 
of lace, the bodice had rich pearl trimmings ; 
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her hair was coiled low in her neck, the 
flowers so arranged that they showed off to 
perfection the best points of the shapely, 
beautiful head. She wore the diamonds 
he had given her ; and the envy of all her 
dear friends in consequence, was really 
quite touching. Dr and Mrs Arnold knew 
what they were about, and Beatrice's sisters 
were neatly dressed as ever in home-made 
frocks, that contrasted nicely with her 
princess-like style. 

" I know you have us as foils, to sho^ 
you up to greater advantage, Bee,*' they 
said ; " but we don't mind, through you 
we may he married well, "^ 

People are very conciliatory when they 
see their own interests may be ad- 
vanced. 

" You are looking your best to-night, my 
dearest,'* Sir Eollo said, taking her on his 



arm towards the large drawing-room : '* that 



dress is quite bridal-like." 
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Beatrice tried to blush, but failed, so 
smiled instead. 

" I know you like these delicate tints 
and lace," she said ; '* and I'm so pleased 
with the flowers you sent me by Lily this 
morning ... I hope she will be kind to me." 

" Kind to you ! — she had better not be 
anything else in my house," he said, warmly. 
*' You get on better with her now — don't 
you ? " 

" Oh yes ; I never care much what girls 
think of me." 

Lancelot and his father had now arrived, 
and she remembered the impression the 
handsome fellow had made once on her 
mind — ^for about a week before she angled 
for Stephen, and caught Sir Kollo. Yet 
she was annoyed at his evident pleasure in 
Lily's society, for this is the dog-in-the 
manger spirit of all these fair creatures. 
For Beatrice was of that fortunate type of 
women whose hearts retain impressions no 
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longer than the sands the impress of the 
waves — it rests a little while, and fades 

with the uprising of the tide. Her type is 
too universal to be distinctive — ^frivolous, 
but fascinating, a mere object of luxury 
with a pleasure-loving nature; what man 
but knows to his sorrow what this type 
represents ? 

The sweet, serene, wild-rose face of Lily 
was illumined with deep joy. Lancelot was 
valsing with her, and whispering all sorts of 
« airy nothings " into her ear, and Beatrice, 
seeing this, crushed an innocent rose to 
pieces, and bit her perfect lips. She was 
not in the least in love with him, and yet 
she envied Lily. 

" WUford, is it possible you have joined 
us ? " said Sir EoUo, shaking the lawyer's 
hand. '* Fm glad you are no longer leading 
the life of a recluse." 

" * It's never too late to mend,' " said Philip 
Wilford, with a shrug. " The young people 
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seem enjoying themselves with a vengeance, 
and I — I am doing a quadrille as you see, 
with Miss Glover." 

Anastasia wore black satin and gold- 
coloured mittens, and would have ac- 
cepted Philip Wilford, so desperate was 
she growing. Beatrice nodded to him 
and passed on with Sir Rollo, remark- 
ing they would make a nice and even 
interesting couple, and that Anastasia 
must be thankful for small mercies now, 
she was so painfully plain, poor thing ! 
But the lawyer, she knew, was not a marry- 
ing man ; and Signer Pippo, who was 
alternately scowling at the musicians and 
admiring Anastasia at the same time, made 
a vow he would propose to her this night, 
forgetting the inconvenient fact of the 
hapless Signora he had left behind him 
for the last twenty years, and who now 
took in washing in the Old Kent Road. 

Lady Royston, in black velvet and pearls, 
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was surrounded by a coterie of old friends. 
Stephen, for some reason or other, had not 
as yet arrived. Lancelot abandoned him- 
self to the gaiety and amusement of the 
present with all his old verve — dull care 
should not darken his enjoyment to-night : 
he would revel in all that was bright and 
gay. One of the dearest little girls in 
England was in love with him, and a wild 
impulse he could not control made him 
press her hand in the valse, and see heaven 
in her eyes. Why did women fall in love 
with him ? A delicious consciousness arose 
that Lily delighted in his society ; it over- 
mastered all his previous doubts and mis- 
givings, and as he led her away through the 
scented conservatories, where the half-closed 
petals of exquisite flowers seemed symbols 
of human hearts awaking to love, he aban- 
doned himself to a trance of sentiment and 
elation. Girls learn to feel sooner than men 
learn to reason. 
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Reading his welcome in her every tone 
and glance, walking by her side in this her 
childhood's home, he forgot his desperate 
position. With moderate help he knew he 

could rise in the world and conquer a cruel 
fate. The present picture, by its very 
splendour, made the thought of his poverty 
simply maddening. His manner uncon- 
sciously grew tender and impressive as 
they wandered on through the conserva- 
tories, averse to return to the noise and 
glitter of the ball-rooms, and at last they 
came to the picture-gallery, and Lancelot, 
who was a connoisseur in art, pointed out 
certain beauties Lily had as yet imperfectly 
appreciated. 

" What do you say to a turn in the gar- 
dens ? " said Lancelot, seeing other happy 
couples disporting themselves by the lamp- 
lit rose trees and arches. "There's little 
Fred Archer trotting out Miss Glover by 

the lake, and Signor Pippo following in 
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their wake like an amateur brigand or vin- 
dictive mafioso. How jflattering to be thus 
pursued." 

" I have only been out once this evening, 
and I should like it — awfully," said Lily ; 
"we can step down from this window on to 
the lawn." 

The window was soon opened, and a deli- 
cate blue sortie du hcd thrown around her 
head and shoulders. 

" You must not take cold," he said, ten- 
derly, "and though scarcely a breath stirs, 
there is always danger of a chill in the 
night air after one has been dancing as 
severely as we have been doing. Listen ! 
is that the nightingale ? " 

" I often hear it singing ; it's in the plan- 
tation, most likely," said Lily, taking his 
arm, and in passing by the windows of the 
drawing-room, where dancing was going on, 
a man standing by the window, and peering 
into the gardens, started at seeing Lancelot 
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and Lily arm-in-arm, and evidently absorbed 
in each other's society. That man was 
Stephen Kendal, who had arrived late, and 
not having been able to catch sight of Lily, 
believed she must be with his hated rival. 
His impulse was to follow them, keeping as 
much as possible in shadow. He began to 
see the drift of Lancelot's remarks — to 
understand his independence and indiffer- 
ence. After his gay, fast life abroad, he 
meant to make a speculation of his 
marriage, and entangle the affections of a 
simple girl. And as he thought of this, the 
rooms seemed to grow suddenly dark, and 
his brain reeled. He breathed hard and 
short, as if some remorseless hand were 
slowly removing a veil from his sight, and 
letting in a tide of misery. He walked 
quickly away. How happy that sweet, up- 
turned face had looked ; how devoted and 
earnest had been the lover's manner. 

" By Jove ! Wilford is coming it deuced 
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strong to-night with the little heiress," re- 
marked a fine specimen of the Moorgate 
gilded youth standing near Stephen ; "if 
he's not one of the finest exponents of 
moral philosophy, he's just one of your 
quiet, cool fellahs that aw — never show 
their hand, and win by a fluke. And Lily 
seems in heaven too. Diamonds and blushes 
turn a fellah's head, don't you know." 

Stephen heard some flippant answer 
bandied back, and brought his passionate 

right hand heavily down among some orna- 
ments on the buhl cabinet against which he 
leant. He knew his whole frame was 
shaking, and that his hatred of his rival 
might carry him beyond himself. Was 
he to lose this peerless treasure because 
Lancelot was a shallow, fascinating society 
man with the form and features of a 
Greek god ? He felt he must follow them ; 
he must try and catch the echo of their 
words and happy laughter — the words that 
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were his doom. Would they be whispered 
low, so that none could hear ? Once — ^long 
before Lancelot had returned — Lily had 
seemed disposed to listen to him, but now — 
As he thought of this, a curse fell from his lips. 
The peacefulness of all around irritated 
his nerves still more. This fair night, with 
a tremulous brightness gleaming on its dark 
shades, till a silvery atmosphere, softer than 
the glimmer of twilight, broke into new 
beauty, had no charms for him. The 
spray of the fountains rippling near him, 
reflected back the light with so curious an 
effect that it would have been possible to 
imagine another world and existence entered. 
But Stephen noted none of these things — 
his heart, so keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature but that very morning, was fast 
closing on all that could elevate and exalt 
him. All that was savage in his breast was 
stirred by fear and jealousy ; all the latent 
cruelty his dreams had lulled to rest for a 
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time, returned with greater force. In fact, 
there was nothing on earth that could 
injure, torture, or destroy Lancelot Wilford, 
that he would not willingly lend himself to 
eflfect. 

On and on he wandered, his face livid in 
the moonlight, and an expression of such 
lowering hatred on it that he might have 
been an evil spirit in the midst of earth^s 
loveliness. Once he sawLancelot turn slowly 
round as if in hesitation, and then Lily's 
laugh was borne back to him on the night 
wind. The dews began to rise, and the 
breeze that had before been so still, now 
blew fresh and strong, wafting the perfume 
of roses and mignonette around in delicious 
fragrance. He paused in his walk once, 
and lingered mechanically by one of the 
basins watching the fish leap, astonished 
by the glare ; and then, holding his breath 
to listen, he thought the hum of voices had 
ceased. He looked eagerly on all sides, and 
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in the distance caught sight of the glitter 

of Lily's dress through the trees ; — they 

were now by the edge of the lake, and just 

below them was the boat-house, with tall 

bushes almost hiding it from view. Near 
this, he knew, was Lily's favourite seat. 

Here he had seen her, time after time, with 
her work, her dogs, and her jflowers ; and 
the remembrance of that girlish face, with 
its child-like purity, was almost more than 
he could bear. Had Lancelot the power to 
stir the passionate workings of her heart ? 

Yes, they were but a few yards distant 
from him, lingering on the narrow path by 
the lake — unconscious of time in the mys- 
terious joy of the present. 

Stephen imagined the happiness, the 
thrilling transports that kept them silent, 

and suflfered horribly. He buried his face 

in his hands — cowed with the certainty that 

he had cherished a weak illusion. But his 

hatred of Lancelot was a stern reality ; he 
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would not do him justice, or believe that 
the words trembling on his lips were uttered 
with the simple eloquence love only teaches. 

" If you will be my wife, dearest," Lance- 
lot was saying, ** heaven knows how dearly 
I will love and cherish you ; but it is a poor 
man who pleads — one, perhaps, who has no 
right to seek you ; still, if we love each other, 
and you can wait till I can provide you with 
a suitable home, is my poverty a barrier 
that can never be overcome ? My darling, 
IVe known you from a child. You are my 
ideal of all that is sweet and noble in 
womanhood ! I have loved you with a 
depth and devotion I never understood till 
I feared you must be lost to me for 
ever ! " 

Lily clasped his arm, and nearly wept : 
but there is often a strong decision about 
these loyal, simple natures. 

" To share any home with you, Lancelot, 
will make me happy," she said, with moist, 
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radiant eyes. " I never cared about money 
— never ; but I do care that you think me 
worthy to be your wife ! " 

He bent his head, and, after a passionate 
pause, slowly kissed her lips ; her joy had 
deepened to awe, to even rapture. Love 
had been a dream ; it was now a reality. 

" For you will be mine, beloved, whatever 
might happen to part us. I can trust you," 
he said, drawing her hands in his. 

He thought how blessed would be their 
future, guarded by mutual love, — he scarcely 
felt on earth — every worldly axiom and 
council had fled from his mind ; they were 
two lovers standing under the moonlight by 
the silvery lake — nothing more. 

To think that Lily was content to share 
his fortunes for good or ill — that she would 
resign the present luxury of her home for 
his sake ! Those dear, soft eyes had 
shone with tears of joy and love : how 
could he have gone away with the tale 
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unspoken ? Lancelot seldom weighed re- 
sponsibilities. 

" I shall never change — ^it is for life with 
me," murmured Lily, her head sinking on 
his breast, as he kissed her closed eyes again 
and again. 

"You shall never regret this hour, my 
angel!" he whispered, with fervour: "it 
has sealed our fates for ever." 

The weeds by the water s edge were stirred 
by a desperate touch, and Stephen turned 
away with a dull moan. The knife-thrust 
was at his heart, and it was not a weak, 
common nature that received the blow, but 
one composed of all the most powerful pas- 
sions existing in the human breast ; whose 
will, checked and frustrated, still swore to 
wrest the prize from the victor's grasp. He 
was certain Lancelot was merely playing a 
part to gaia an end — and that end money. 
All sense of justice fled — he forgot that 
Lily was indifferent to him — that such 
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things as subterfuge and treachery had no 
place in Lancelot's mind. 

" Mean, pitiful coward ! " he muttered. 
" Because he's poor he now trades on his 
good looks and fascination of manner. He 
•hopes to redeem his shattered fortunes by a 
wealthy marriage ; but Sir EoUo shall be 
enlightened as to his tactics. I am one 
of the few who happen to know that he is 
nearly a beggar." 

Stephen no longer tarried by the lake. 
He returned through the gardens to the 
house, disturbing Sir RoUo and Beatrice, 
who were enjoying a tite-d^-tSte in the 
summer-house, by stumbling against the 
step, and swearing audibly. 

" More spooneying," he said, roughly, not 
noticing who were the inmates. '* I alone 
am left out in the cold." 

" Is that young man out of his senses ? " 
Beatrice asked. 

"No, love, but Fm afraid I am," 
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sighed Sir Rollo, his arm encircling her ; 
" you have not made me jealous once 
to-night." 

" Then, perhaps it's time to begin," she 
said, yawning. " Do you know, I feel chilly; 
yes, and hungry ! Cannot we have some 
supper? We dined early, you know, and 
on a wretchedly tough steak ; and mother 
was so tiresome about her moirS dress, I got 
angry, and slapped poor Nettie. When 
I'm angry, its a sign Tm hungry," ended 
the beauty artlessly. 

Sir Rollo was amused, but did not care 
to test the truth of her words. They found, 
on returning to the ball-room, that supper 
was announced. Beatrice took her place 
next to Lady Royston, at the head of the 
table, and pounced ruthlessly on some 
elaborate crackers, pulling them haphazard 
with any agreeable moustached creature at 
hand. She wanted a good valse, and found 
Captain Archer pleading to be allowed the 
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pleasure of one — just one — for the sake of 
old times. 

" I mustn't make him jealous," said 
Beatrice, smiling, and putting a motto 
under her plate, which the noble warrior 
pounced upon and conveyed to his watch- 
glass. 

" I suppose he's rather a dose ; and all 
that to please," said the captain, stroking 
his moustache, with bland satisfaction ; " but 
he cannot valse. "He may give you all 
you can want in this way," touching her 
diamond bracelet, " but Fm hanged if he's 
much use in a ball-room." 

'* Oh, hush ! " said the beauty sweetly. 
" Wait till Fm married, and Til valse all 
night with you, Fred. Till then, I must be 
careful." 

"Many a slip — eh? — 'twizt the cup and 
the lip," said the gallant son of Mars, who 
knew fair women were fickle as the weather, 
and helping her to some cream. " You 
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want some champagne ; so do I ; and I 
mean to enjoy the valse, you know." 

" Do you ? The last was heavenly." 

" For a lady in love, I must say you're 
in capital trim," he next remarked, as she 
swallowed her wine. 

Beatrice laughed. 

" Don't know in the least what it means, 
and never shall. My sentiment is dead." 

" Is it reallv ? 'Pon honour, that's a 
curious remark. I wish I could arouse it. 
Tve worn a pair of fire-proof wings ever 
since you snubbed me." 

He was thinking of other fair maidens, 
and sundry pleasing Mies, when he had 
forgotten to wear his wings. 

'* Poor dear ! what remarkable discretion ! 
They say it's a capital floor for valsing," 
she answered, finishing her cream. 
' Philip Wilford was delighted at seeing 
Lancelot bring Miss Koyston in to supper. 
Everything was clearly going on well. He 
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was amused and even interested in the gay 
scene before him. Sir John Glover and a 
canny Scotchman had got hold of Sir EoUo, 
much to Beatrice and Captain Archers 
satisfaction, and his own disgust, and would 
talk to him. 

"For my part, I like the excitement of 
business," Sir EoUo was saying, in reply to 
a remark of the Scotchman. "I have a 
taste for speculation." 

" A fine place like this, the fruits of com- 
mercial labour and success, ought to make 
any man contented, and stimulate others to 
work with a will ; it appeals to one's ambi- 
tion," answered the indolent Sir John. 

" I like to enjoy life as much as possible," 
went on Sir Eollo, with epicurean calm, 
as Philip Wilford now sauntered towards 
the group. " If to-morrow I knew I were 
ruined and beggared, I should still have the 
gratification of knowing I had not wasted 
the most valuable years of my life in merely 
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amaasing wealth, — to find it fall away with- 
out having enjoyed it.'* 

" I tell ye, you're wrong there — you're 
wrong," said the Scotchman. " Only think 
what a' this 'ud gie thee at three per cent! " 

Sir Rollo laughed pleasantly. 

"He's been hard hit lately," whispered 
the host to Philip Wilford, " aQ through 
the stoppage of that confounded bank. 
What a bad business it has been ! How 

many must suffer through it ! " 

" Infamous disclosures 'will soon, I ex- 
pect, be revealed," the lawyer answered 
quietly; *' there has been some foul play 
at work." 

"Surprised to see you out, Mr Wilford, 
and at an evening party too," said Sir John 
facetiously. " 'Gad ! we shall hear of your 
getting married again one of these days. 
However, you are to be envied, — nothing to 
do — ^money all snug and tight, eh ? — safely 
invested five per cents. By-the-bye, Sir 
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Rollo, consols axe at par." He paused, and 
then went on, with the air of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, — ** These money panics, these 
commercial struggles, that send so many to 
the dogs, don't affect you. Wilford, you 
made a gigantic fortune out of law, and I 
envy you, — I do, pon my soul ! " 

"Never envy anyone," said Stephen, 
looking hard at the lawyer, who met his 
gaze without flinching. " Sir John, Til 
trouble you to cut me a little of that 
truffled turkey for a young lady." 

Mr Wilford now moved aside. He felt 
tired and over-wrought ; he had not liked 
Stephen's glance. As he crossed the hall, 
he saw Lancelot at the drawing-room door. 
Sir Rollo had called his daughter aside, and 
was cautioning her not to over-fatigue her- 
self with the dancing, and to show a little 
more attention to Beatrice. Alone with his 
son, the lawyer's anxiety could not be 
restrained. He touched his arm. 
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" One word, my boy, one word," he 
whispered. " Is everything right between 
you two ? " 

A bright smile answered him. 

'' She loves me, and I have spoken," said 
Lancelot, in a low voice. 

" Don't huny back ; I shall sit up for you," 
he said, overjoyed at the news. " There is 
a strange, dull pain across my brow to-night 
that I don't like at all, so I shall leave." 

Lancelot waved a hurried adieu to his 
father, and turned again into the crowded 
ball-room. He saw Beatrice and Captain 
Archer valsing bravely together, but he 
could discover no sign of Lily. So he 
danced the Lancers with Miss Glover in 
another room, with Signor Pippo and Lady 
Glover for their vis-A-viSy and at its close 
saw Lily on her father's arm at the doorway. 

He went forward, after conducting Anas- 

tasia to her seat, and begged another dance 
of Lily. 
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" I think she is knocking up fast," Sir 
Eollo said, scowling at Captain Archer's neat 
sleek head so near that dark shapely one. 

" There is your Belisarius longing to 
murder me," said Fred, catching Sir Rollo's 
expression ; *' suppose it ends in a duel on 
the Ftanco-Belgian frontier." 

"You silly fellow, not while I regulate 
events," said this young Juno, with a stately 
air. "Now, you've danced enough with 
me, and I want Belisarius for a quiet, 
slow quadrille. An revoir, mon capitaine 
— there is a lovely little girl yonder long- 
ing for a dance with you — divide your 
elastic heart among hcUf-d-dozen of such 
Hebes, and I'll warrant ypu won't want 
to fight for one." 

" A deuced clever girl," sighed the cap- 
tain. " Freddie, my boy, you must take her 
advice — you must, indeed, and not long for 
forbidden fruit." 

" To-morrow, my darling," Lancelot was 
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saying, sitting by Lily's side, " I shall call 
and see your £Either, and gain his consent, 
I hope. He has alwa3rs seemed to like 
me. 

" And grannie must be told — I tell her 
everything," said Lily impulsively. " See, 
she is beckoning me. She may have 
guessed the truth." 

Lancelot took her on his ann to 
Lady Royston, who shook hands with him 
heartily. 

" You must both be very tired after danc- 
ing so incessantly," she said, glancing at 
Lily's flushed face ; ** there are only two 
more valses down in the programme." 

** I find it hard to tear myself away," 
said Lancelot, "but I suppose it must 
be." 

Then, after a little desultory conversation, 
he bade Lady Eoyston and Lily goodbye, 
and Lily found even this parting hard 
to bear. 
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** Let me come to your room, dear grannie, 
I have something wonderful to tell you," 
she faltered; " and oh ! I am so weary 
of all this noise now — now that he has 
gone." 

Lady Eoyston patted her shoulder play- 
fully, and as they entered the quiet morning- 
room together, at the end of the spacious 
hall, Lily threw her arms round her 
aged relative, and buried her head on her 
breast. 

" Dear, dear^ grannie," she said, " I am 
so happy — the happiest girl in all the 
world ; and now you know why." 

" Yes, my darling ; I have long seen how 

it would end ! " 

" I knew — I knew you would under- 
stand." 

" My dearest child — I am very old, and 
sometimes tired; but I have not so long for- 
gotten my youth and its love-dream that I 
cannot enter into your feelings to-night, for 
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I — I am waiting patiently to rejoin my be- 
loved in heaven. God bless you, my child. 
Love teaches us faith, it is the very life and 
essence of all deep and true religion. 

** And I shall be like you, grannie, true to 
the end. If we should be parted, I should 
pray for him, and trust in the future, or die." 

" And when is Lancelot going to speak to 
your father ? " 

" To-morrow, I believe. I don't think 
papa will miss me much, he's so fond of 
Beatrice ; and she wants to drive me away." 

" I have been grieved at one thing. I 
have remarked to-night, Lily, that Stephen 
Kendal is fascinated by you, — ^your pres- 
ence acts on him like a spell." 

" Oh, grannie, I don't like him at all ! 
He tried to teach me cribbage last winter, 
and I detested him and the cribbage ; and 
yet it was fun to make him angry." 

" My dear, he was playing with fire, and 
he knows it now." 
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"Well, we won't talk of him, grannie. 
He's very rich, and has a theatre and any 
amount of pleasure Fm sure, and his sisters 
say he's too gloomy to ever take them out 
to parties. But I must go back to the 
drawing-room now — I've promised Sir John 
the last dance." 

" Very well, dear, and make some ex- 
cuses for me ; my dowagers have gone, and 
I'm going up to bed." Lily kissed her 
again, and drawing her blue cloud over her 
shoulders ran aloDg the hall, back again 
into the ball-room, which was thinning fast. 

She had awoke at last to the rapture of 
the spirit's trance, and the reality of a 
woman's destiny. The first kiss of love 
had been pressed to her lips, and she still 
felt under passion's spell — still heard the 
thrilling echoes of a lover's words whispered 
amid the night dews. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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